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STATE OF INDIANA 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE eee ae 
STEINWAY PLACE 
MUNCIE 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5. N.Y. 


a Tomorrow's keyboard greats are students today 
in America’s leading conservatories and colleges. 
The Steinway helps in their mastery of music. 


THE ONIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


coLemnus 


The great names on this page are some of 

the celebrated institutions in which the 

DENISON g@ UNIVERSITY Steinway is used for instruction, practice 
and concert performance. The artist, in 
whatever stage of his career, thrives on the 
inspiration of tone, and the student-artist 
ta responds in effort to the Accelerated Action® 

of the Steinway. It is an infinite satisfac- 

ee tion in the ‘drudgery’ of building technique. 
SCHOOL OF MUSK For the instructor, the Steinway is a teach- 
—— ing force, the summit of piano experience. 
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“For the finest in tympani to timbales... 


look to LUDWIG... most famous name on drums” 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY BANDS 
Al G. Wright, director 





EATHER 


THE EXCLUSIVE NEW 
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AMERICA’S FINEST PLASTIC DRUM HEAD 


Years of research and experience in the 


manufacture of plastic drum heads have 


paid off in the exclusive new design of 


Wearner Master heads by Ludwig. New, 
mechanical tucking seals the head into a 


spe ial all-metal flesh hoop. 


LupwiG — WEATHER MASTER plastic 


* 
most famous 
name on drums 


DRUM COMPANY 





drum heads will offer you unsurpassed 
tone and response . . . a new crisp sound 
with no weather worries. 

Now available in all popular sizes for 
Snare Drum, Tom Tom, Bass Drum and 
Tympani. When ordering specify for 


orchestra or parade use, 


1728 N. Damen Ave. +« Chicago 47, Ill. 
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You'll hear the essence a SELMER in the BUNDY 
‘, os FF Resonite 
& Clarinet 


y Listen to Dr. McGinnis’ recording of 
Clarinet Contest Music and you will! 
discover how astonishingly close the Bundy 
Resonite comes to the purity of tone and 
accuracy of tuning that have made the 
Selmer Sound the sound of the most 
demanding professional artists! What the 
record can’t show you are the important 
Bundy mechanical features that help the 
student play so much better, progress so 
much faster. Here are two of them: Keys, 

ee, newly shaped for a better feel, are placed 
' a ig closer to the body of the instrument for 

easier playing; rods, screws and springs are 





; 7% ; non-corroding stainless steel for swift, 
Po smooth action even with careless 
Zs = maintenance. But why not visit your Selmer 
' “> dealer and inspect all the Bundy features 


first hand? Then you'll see for yourself why 
Bundys, Selmer-bulit and student priced, 
are the world’s biggest selling clarinets. 


CLARINET CONTEST MUSIC was ° 
ee produced by Dr. Dionaid McGinnis, 
sy | Director of the Concert Bani, Ohio State 
aoe” University. A 12-inch, high fidelity LP 
. recor¢ing, it contains a program of 
: : gradat solos, easy to difficult, selected, 
| | ep *. performed and discussed by Dr. McGinnis. 
; ) Selections on Side A were performed on 
Fae. a Bundy clarinet, Side B on a Selmer, 
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Illustrated in ebony. 
Also available in walnut, 
mahogany and amber oak. 


style Ll 


America’s 


most popular [EVA Oe ew Es BAB 


school piano 
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school piano has these 


two extra keys 


As shown to the right, the “two extra keys” of 
Everett’s Style 11 make it virtually childproof .. . 
prevent needless damage, lessen cost of care and 
repair, lengthen piano’s life. Built for use and abuse, 
the modestly-priced Style 11 also features extra 
sturdy backposts for greater tone stability and 
fallboard with reinforced ends. 

To help music educators make a wise investment, 
Dr. Elwyn Carter, head of the Music Department 
of Western Michigan University, drew up rigid 
specifications for school pianos. Everett meets or 
exceeds all of these specifications. More than 7,000 
schools, churches and universities are using Everetts 
today. From 1 to 54 pianos in each are proving their 
remarkable serviceability. Everett is the overwhelm- 
ing choice where reliable performance is demanded. 
Write for factual report and the name of your 
nearest Everett dealer. 


eeeeeeeee eeeeeeeeeereeeeeee 


Mail coupon for: 


Style 11 Report, including 
Dr. Carter’s specifications and list 
of more than 7,000 users — 
schools, churches and universities. 


February-March, Nineteen Sixty-one 


Top of Style 11 locks from 
the back to protect ac- 
tion against accidental 
or willful damage. Opens 
only with special key .. . 
an exclusive Everett fea- 
ture. Patent applied for. 


Reinforced fallboard 
locks at both ends tc 
protect keyboard from 
mischievous hands.When 
keyboard is exposed, locks 
are concealed. An extra 
feature at no extra cost. 


Everett Piano Company, 


Dept. L-2402, South Haven, Michigan 
Please send Style 11 Report, Dr. Carter's specifications, and 


list of more than 7,000 users. 
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Among its 
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“LEXICON” TAPE 


2 
RECORDER MODEL 71-T 
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» Califone 


@ The only school tape recorder with a 12-inch speaker 

detachable for use in classroom, studio, or auditorium. 
@ Special motor guarantees perfect pitch. @ The only 
recorder with a truly distortionless high fidelity amplifying 
system. @ Safety Button insures against accidental 
erasure of masters. @ Indicator to locate any part of the 
tape. @ Records up to 7” reels at 3% or 7% inches 
per second. @ So handy you can carry it with you. 
@ Califone high quality microphone included. 


For Music Teacher, Music Maker, or Music Lover, there's 
nothing like the Califone LEXICON 71-T. 


Professional User Net Price 
For further information, write Dept MEJ-2. 


$279.50 


MEBM) CAlIFONE cceroeeres 


Subsidiary of Rheem Manufacturing Company 


1020 N. LA BREA AVE., HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF 


Also available Califone MASTER Tape Recorder 75-TA. 
Makes superior master tapes Plays master tapes 
through headphones for up to 10 students, or through 
speaker for audience up to 500 persons. Professional 
User Price $349.50. 














The only plastic recorders individually 
voiced and tested by an expert player. 
Soprano Model 


Alto Model 


Tone Projectors available for these instruments: 


Soprano 75¢ 


Sole Agents for the U.S.A. 


1712-16 Sansom Street 


Ne 


RECORDERS 


$3.50 
$8.00 


Alto $1.00 








Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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MENC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. The 
dates and host cities for the next three 
biennial conventions of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference: 


March 16-20, Chicago, Illinois. 
March 6-10, Philadelphia, Penna. 
March 18-22, Kansas City, Missouri. 


1962 
1964 
1966 


The MENC State Presidents National 
Assembly will convene, in each instance, 
two days in advance of the above dates. 


MENC DIVISION MEETINGS. Highly 
successful meetings of the MENC East- 
ern and Southwestern Divisions were 
held in January, 1961, at Washington, 
D.C., and Albuquerque, New Mexico, re- 
spectively. Schedule for the meetings of 
the other four MENC Divisions: 


Northwest—March 15-18, Spokane, Wash. 
Western— March 26-29, Santa Monica, Cal. 
North Central—April 6-10, Columbus, O. 
Southern—April 20-22, Asheville, N.C. 
ANN ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL. Under 
the sponsorship of the University Musi- 
cal Society, six concerts will be given at 
the Ann Arbor May Festival, May 4-7, 
1961. Among the performers will be 
Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Birgit Nilsson, 
Swedish soprano; Eugene Istomin, pian- 
ist: Thor Johnson, conducting the Uni- 
versity Choral Union of 300 voices, and 
many other outstanding artists. Aaron 
Copland will conduct his own works at 
a special concert. 


NAMM ANNIVERSARY. To celebrate the 
60th anniversary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants what might 
well the biggest music instrument 
display ever seen is planned for the 
Music Industry Trade Show in Chicago, 
July 16-20, 1961. In January invitations 
were mailed to more than 600 industry 
members to exhibit and participate in the 
60th anniversary celebration. Through 
the courtesy of NAMM, Music Educators 
National Conference will again sponsor 
an exhibit of MENC publications at this 
meeting. 


be 


MENC NORTHWEST DIVISION SLATE. 
A revised list of candidates will replace 
the slate previously announced for the 
MENC Northwest biennial election to be 
held during the convention at Spokane 
March 15-18, 1961. Following are the 
candidates reported by the Northwest 
Division nominating committee: 
For President 
Donald C. Seott, LaGrande, Oregon. 
Robert F. 
For Second Vice-President 
Lloyd C. Oakland, Missoula, Montana. 
Walter H. Snodgrass, Moscow, Idaho. 


Noble, Laramie, Wyoming. 
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These Connstellation models, the new 36B 
trumpet and the still newer 38A cornet, are 
instruments of professional calibore that incor- 
porate latest advances from the Conn Research 
Laboratories. Both have the exclusive Tri-C 
Valve System which permits playing of fastest 
passages with absolute punctuation. ..no tone 
slurs or ghosts. Conical damping keeps valves 
from bouncing. Pistons are collaterally honed 


for speed and perfect lubrication; covered 


springs keep out dirt. Though differing in tone 
color, each instrument has a voice that retains 
its same tonal characteristics at all dynamic 
levels throughout the range. Also, each instru- 
ment will produce several decibels more sound 
with the same or less effort than any competi- 
tive instrument compared in exhaustive tests. 
If you want crisp, easy playing with profes- 
sional tone quality, you must try these new 
Connstellations. See your Conn dealer or write. 


YOU GET ALL THREE... WITH EXCLUSIVE “TRI-C” VALVES 


ER 


CORPORATION 


COVERED SPRINGS TO 
KEEP OUT THE DIRT 


COLLATERAL HONING TO 
SPEED VALVE ACTION 


CONICAL DAMPING TO 
ELIMINATE BOUNCE 
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World's Largest Supplier of 


MUSICAL SHOWS 


for amateur performance 





* Finian'’s Rainbow 
® leave It to Jane 


Now playing in its second year 
off-Broadway in New York 


* Brigadoon 
© Bells Are Ringing 
* Modern adaptation of Red Mili 
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115 WEST 45 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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For full information and complete 
illustrated catalog write to: 


TAMS-WITMARK 
MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
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For Treble Voices SSA. We Recommend 





Berger, J. Minnie and Winnie 

Berger, J. Mr. Finney’s Turnip 

Brahms-Gibb Within My Heart Breathes Music 
Handel-Gibb Verdant Meadows 

James, D. Envoy 

Jordan, D. Beloved Night 

Russell, O. N How Sweet the Moonlight 

Souers, M. The Immortal 


Return this Ad for complimentary copies 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


G'en Rock, New Jersey 














International Society for Music Education 


FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Vienna, Austria June 22-28, 1961 
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NBA ELECTION. The recently organized 
National Band Association, at its first 
election held in Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 15, 1960, chose the following 
officers and directors. 

President—Al G. Wright, director of 
bands, Purdue University, Lafayette, In- 
diana; Vice-President—John Paynter, di- 
rector of bands, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; Second Vice-President 
—Nilo Hovey, Educational Director, H. & 
A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana; Secre- 
tary—Carroll Copeland, Jefferson High 
School, Lafayette, Indiana; Treasurer— 
Lt. Col. Paul P. Weckesser, United States 
Air Force Band, Bolling Air Force Base, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Board of Directors—Robert E. Craine, 
Campus High School, Wichita, Kansas; 
Richard E. Lovin, Director of Music, 
Rolling Prairie, Indiana; Paul B. Mc- 
Candless, Meadville Area Schools, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania; William J. Moody, 
Central High School, Duluth, Minnesota; 
Charles A. Irick, Buhler Grade School, 
Buhler, Kansas; Orville J. LeFever, Cortez 
Public Schools, Cortez, Colorado; Eugene 
B. Rieckhoff, Junior High School, Benton 
Harbor, Michigan; Richard W. Bowles, 
University of Florida, Gainesville; Major 
Sam Kurtz, United States Air Force Band, 
343 Rampart Drive, San Antonio, Texas. 

Five additional members of the Board 
of Directors are to be elected by a mail 
ballot of the entire National Band Asso- 
ciation membership. The Board member- 
ship will be complete? when the divisional 
representatives are electe’. The divisions 
coincide geographically with tose of the 
Music Educators National Conterence. 

National Band Association membership 
oppress blanks may be obtained from 

ilo W. Hovey, second vice-president, 1119 
North Main Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Membership classifications and annual 
dues: Individual, $6.00. Institutional, 
$10.00 (includes one individual member- 
ship). Industrial, $25.00 (includes one 
individual membership). Life, $150.00 (for 
individual life enrollment). 

Membership includes a subscription to 
The Instrumentalist magazine. 


ASCAP ELECTION. The American So- 
ciety of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers president, Stanley Adams, has 
announced elections to the ASCAP Board 
for the term January 2, 1961 to March 
31, 1963 as follows: Writer members— 
Paul Creston, Morton Gould, Deems 
Taylor, Stanley Adams, Howard Dietz, 
L. Wolfe Gilbert, Otto A. Harbach, 
Jimmy McHugh, Richard Rodgers, Arthur 
Schwartz, Ned Washington, and Jack 
Yellen. Publisher members—Frank H. 
Connor of Carl Fischer, Inc.; Rudolph 
Tauhert of G. Schirmer, Inc.; Adolph 
Vogel of Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc.; Louis 
Bernstein of Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., 
Inc.; J. J. Bregman of Bregman, Vocco 
& Conn, Inc.: Irving Caesar of Irving 
Caesar; Max Dreyfus of Chappell & Co., 
Inc.; Bernard Goodwin of Livingston and 
Evans, Inc.; Jack Mills of Mills Music, 
Inc.; Edwin H. Morris of Edwin H. 
Morris & Co., Inc.; Maurice Scopp of 
Robbins Music Corp.; and Herman Starr 
of Harms, Inc. 


TRI-STATE MUSIC FESTIVAL. The 29th 
annual Tri-State Music Festival will be 
held May 4-6, 1961 in Enid, Oklahoma. 
Milburn Carey, managing director, has 
announced plans that include the ap- 
pearance of more than 40 outstanding 
music specialists. Fifty organization and 
school trophies will be awarded, together 
with several hundred medals for indi- 
vidual soloists and members of ensem- 
bles. A 76-page_ descriptive booklet of the 
1961 Tri-State Festival is available upon 
request from Milburn Carey, University 
Station P.O., Enid, Oklahoma. 


1961 AT LAKE TAHOE. The fifth annual 
Lake Tahoe Music Camp, sponsored by 
the University of Nevada department of 
music, will be held August 6-19, 1961. 
An illustrated brochure may be obtained 
by writing the University of Nevada 
Department of Music, Reno, Nevada. 
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NUMBER TWO/ SCHIRMER CENTENNIAL SERIES 
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One of the 


CREATIVE 
MUSICIANS 


who helped build Schirmer’s 
first. 100 years 


LEQNARD 


RNSTEIN 


me has created more of an impact in 

e field of music in America during 

the past ten years than Leonard 

Bernstein. As composer, con- 

ductor and performer, he has 

been seen, heard and enjoyed 

by millions all over the world. 

We are proud that the works of 

Leonard Bernstein, ranging from 

symphonies, operas and concertos to the 

rousingly successful West Side Story, have been 

a valued part of the Schirmer catalog since 1948 and 
that this happy association will continue in the future. 


G. SCHIRMER / 609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N Y. 
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for Chorus 


Sacred 


++SA or TB 
ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


arr. Silverman 


HOLY, HOLY, HOLY 
+++SSA 


SONG OF THE LITTLE LAMB —Frank 
THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM—Schubert, arr 
++++SATB 
ARISE, SONS OF 
urr. Ehret* 
CHRIST IS ARISEN 
O SACRED HEAD NOW WOUNDED 
arr. Ehret* = s 
OH LAMB OF GOD—Handel, arr! Rodbey - 
PEACE TO THIS HOUSE—Roff eee ees 
SANCTUS, from MASS in Bb—Haydn, arr. Cramer 
SANCTUS, from MISSA BREVIS in D—Mozart, 
arr. Ehret 


rHE STRIFI 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BAND FESTIVAL. 
The 1961 Ohio Intercollegiate Band Fes- 
tival will be held at Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio, on Saturday and Sun- 
day, March 4-5, 1961. Membership in the 
Ohio Intercollegiate Band is selected 
from the bands of Ohio Colleges 
upon recommendation of band directors. 
Founded at Oberlin College in the spring 
of 1929, the Ohio event is thought to be 
the oldest such band festival in the 
country. Lt. Col. William F. Santelmann, 
retired, of the U.S. Marine Band will con- 


duct the gala concert on March 5. 


Sullivan, 


Schubert, arr. Ehret* 


Irusler 


rHE KINGDOM 


CLesius, 
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Hassler, arr. Ehret* —_- 


Hassler, 
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EDUCATION PROGRAM. 
New York College of Music has an- 
nounced a new teacher education pro 
gram beginning in early February. Ap 
proved by the New York State Fducation 
Department for certification to teach 
music in the public schools, the program 
also meets requirements for license to 
teach music in public secondary schools 
of New York City. The program is part 


TEACHER 
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Free 


IS OVER—Vulpius, arr. Ehret* - 


A Profane (Secular, of course ) 


++SA or TB 
THREE LIMERICKS IN CANON FORM 
TUM-BALALAIKA (Russian Folk Song) 
+++SSA 
ARE ALL THE LADIES DEAF?—Da Nola* 
BIRDS’ COURTING SONG (American Folk Song) 


Frackenpohl 
arr. Suchoff 


of the four-year curriculum of the bach- 
elor of music degree with an education 
minor. Fredric Kurzweil, dean at the 
New York College of Music, will direct 
the new program. 


WASHINGTON CAMERATA, George 
Steiner, director, opened its twelfth sea- 
son on January 10 with the performance 
of its 183rd concert at the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. The Washing- 


irr. Siegmeister* 
++++SATB 
rHE BREEZE AND |—Lecuona, arr. Jessye ; 
EASTER MORNING— Winters and Ruffin, arr. Frank 
FLOWERS MAY BLOOM IN SPRING (Swabian 
Folk Song), arr. Reger* x ‘ 


HAPPY EASTER SONG 


"a i appella 


ton Camerata has as its primary purpose 
the surveying of music of the twentieth 
century, with particular attention to the 
encouragement of the contemporary com- 
poser. 


HARRY A. SCHMIDT, professor of 
music at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, started in December, 1960 a six- 
month assignment in the Far East. He 
will visit Indonesia and Taiwan (Formo- 
sa) under the Point Four program of the 
State Department, and will teach wood- 
winds and perform with orchestras. 
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opies and catalog, please write Department 3 


For FREE reference « 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


1236 West 52nd St. New York IS. NY. 


Freee 


End nuisance of sticking keys—sluggish action « 


with 
— “. DAMPP-CHASER’ 


Piano & Organ Dehumidifier 


DAMPP-CHASER’s dehumidifying action creates and 
circulates moisture-controlied air throughout the in- 
strument. its lifetime element is sealed in a 36” 
aluminum tube—gives even protection to all parts 
from excessive dampness. Never needs attention; 
uses about a penny of electricity a day. Models to 
fit any piano or organ. Many leading universities 
have equipped all of their instruments with DAMPP- 
CHASERS, because they have proved to be the 
lowest-cost, most efficient insurance against moisture 
damage 


EARL V. MOORE HONORED. At left, 
E. William Doty, dean, College of Fine 
Arts, University of Texas, past president 
of the National Association of Schools 
of Music, presents a silver platter to Earl 
V. Moore in recognition of his work as a 
music educator and the contribution he 
has made to NASM. Mr. Moore, one of 
the founders of NASM, served as presi- 
dent for many years. The silver platter 
was presented during the November 1960 
NASM convention at Chicago, III. 


Ask any piano-organ dealer or tuner-tech- 


pu all pianos & organs in nician about a low-cost installation today! 


homes, schools, churches 


5 year written guarantee Manufactured for over a decade by 


DAMPP-CHASER, INC. Hendersonville, N. C. 
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REDERICK WILKINS 


NEW DELUXE EDITION OF THE FLUTIST’S GUIDE 
FOR FLUTE PLAYERS AND EDUCATORS 


This complete clinical study of flute playing is the 
best-selling material ever published. Contains infor- 
mation on practice, position, care of flute, mechanics 
of breathing, tone control in all four octaves, intona- 
tion, vibrato, finger control, articulation, phrasing, 
rhythm, sight-reading, trills and classified catalog of 
flute literature. Big 12” LP album illustrates written 
information so the student can actually hear the tech- 
niques described. Written and performed by Fred- 
erick Wilkins, renowned solo flutist, this guide book 
and demonstration album have received national rec- 
ognition as an outstanding contribution to progres- 
sive music education. 











MAIL TO conn EI! 


exclusive distributor of Artley flutes and piccolos. 


Enclosed is $ for copies of “The Fiutist's Guide” at 
$7.95 each. 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


THE FLUTIST'S S7Q5 
GUIDE | 2, 


Complete with guide book and MAILING ADDRESS 
12” LP album in durable box 
Available from your music dealer or use coupon. CITY, STATE 


February-March, Nineteen Sixty-one 





Music SUPERy!s ORS... 


THIS CHAIR 
WAS DESIGNED 
FOR YOU! 


Have your Sugerintendents see @ur exhibit 
at the AASA SHOWS, or write Dept. 67TA 
for information about this unique product 


Will, also be exhibited at your regional M.E.N.! SHOWS 


CLARIN : San Fras 
MFG. CO AASA Show 
4640 W Fet 26-27-; 
Harrison St Booth F16 & 18 
Chicago 44 , a : 


LUTTON MUSIC PERSONNEL SERVICE 


The Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency—Music Department 
IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE for a teaching position in the field of Music, let us be of 
service to you. We have calls for Music Teachers with degrees in all phases of Applied 
Music and Music Education in the Public Schools, Colleges, Universities and Con- 
servatories. 


C. A. Lutton, Manager HArrison 7-1279 64 E. Jackson Boulevard 
8. Lufton, Asst. Mgr. Chicago 4, Iinols 
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JOSEPH MADDY HONORED. The Mid- 
western Conference on School Vocal and 
Instrumental Music presented Joseph E. 
Maddy a citation at a dinner meeting 
on January 13, on the occasion of Mr. 
Maddy’s retirement as professor of music 
from the University of Michigan. Given 
on behalf of the sponsoring organiza- 


| tions of the Midwestern Conference, the 
| citation was presented by Richard H. 


Snook, president of the Michigan School 
Band and Orchestra Association. Mr. 
Maddy was relieved of all teaching re- 
sponsibilities in the 1930’s so that he 
could promote music education for the 
youth of America, as founder, president, 


| and musical director of the National 


Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan. 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE has 
inaugurated a new curriculum in music 
education leading to the Bachelor of 
Music Education degree. The four-year 
program will begin in September 1961 
and has been approved by the State 
Board of Education. The new degree will 
certify graduates to teach music in New 
Jersey and hence by transfer in most 
states. Founded in Dayton, Ohio, the 
College was subsequently located in 
Ithaca, New York, prior to settling in 
Princeton in 1932. The College choirs 
have been noted for their performances 
with the New York Philharmonic and 
other great orchestras around the world. 


OBERLIN CONCERTS IN EUROPE. A 


| quartet of students from the Oberlin 


College Conservatory of Music gave 180 
sacred music concerts in néne European 
countries last year while studying 
abroad under the Oberlin-in-Salzburg 
plan. The students covered 16,000 miles 


|} and sang and played in Austria, Ger- 


many, Belgium, Holland, Italy, Switzer- 
land, England, France, and Spain. They 
usually stayed in the homes of parish- 
ioners. The Oberlin program transplants 
the entire Conservatory janior class, 
both students and curriculum, to Salz- 
burg for one academic year. 


SINGER OF THE YEAR. National As 
sociation of Teachers of Singing an- 
nounced the award of a $1000 prize and 
the title “Singer of the Year” to May 
Grifel, mezzo-soprano, of Eldora, Iowa 
and Chicago. The contest and other musi- 
cal events featured the 1959 national 
convention of NATS at Dallas, Texas, 
December 27-30, 1960. 


DICK SCHORY, advertising and educa- 
tional director for Ludwig Drum Co., 
Chicago, has been elected president of 
the Chicago Chapter of the National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences. 


G. SCHIRMER’S new store at 4 East 49th 
Street, New York, was built as a proto- 
type for modern music retailing. Shown 
here is a view of the store from the front 
entrance. An island of light greets the 
eye of entering customers. Walls and 
cabinets are panelled in teak for a warm 
woody effect while white terrazo tiled 
floor, high ceilings, and warm incandes- 
cent lighting give a lgiht, airy feeling. 
The Schirmer firm is celebrating its 
centennial anniversary throughout 1961. 
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Surround 
Yourself 


Martin Freres All-Wood Clarinets 
are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 





One Band Director tells another! IMMEDIATE REPLACEMENT, 
under the terms of Martin Freres’ written guarantee, keeps your 
clarinet section at FULL PLAYING STRENGTH... gives you the satis- 
faction of knowing that you’ve made the best choice for yourself, 
your school, and your students. 

Surround yourself with the security of Martin Freres All-Wood 
Clarinets...GUARANTEED NOT TO CRACK. See your Martin Freres 
dealer now, or write for complete catalog. 


All Martin Freres All-Wood Soprano Clarinets are Guaranteed Not to Crack! 
...except when cracking is the result of negligence in handling. 
Martin Freres/LaMonte ... $125.00 Martin Freres/Vendome ... $140.00 
Martin Freres/Versailles .. 150.00 Martin Freres/Victoire 160.00 
Martin Freres De Luxe 199.50 Martin Freres/Concorde 275.00 
Martin Freres/Philharmonic.... $300.00 





Martin Fréres Woodwinds 


5 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
West Coast Distributor: Pacific Music Supply Co., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
Mid-West Distributor: Targ & Dinner, Inc., Chicago 5, Illinois 
Canada: Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Ltd., 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


Martin Freres 
LaMonte 














America’s No. 1 Choice! 


MM Usieci 


FOR 
LIVING 


MURSELL — TIPTON — LANDECK 
NORDHOLM — FREEBURG — WATSON 


Ofthcially adopted for state-wide use in all 19 states 
that have listed music textbooks since this series was 
published—and equally popular in other parts of 
the country. 

Grades 1-6 
Teachers’ Books and 15 Records for each grade 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


Morristown, New Jersev 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS ATLANTA 











Selective Music Lists 
for 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL SOLOS, 
INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 
(Vocal ensembles not included) 
Prepared by the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission, 
Arthur G. Harrell, Editor 
96 pp. $2.00 
Order from 
Music Educators National ‘onference 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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WORTH LOOKING 


“ACCENT ON LEARNING,” by Glen 
Burch, is a recently published account of 
an experiment in adult liberal learning, 
which he directed from 1951 to 1958 for 
The Fund for Adult Education, an inde- 
pendent organization established by the 
Ford Foundation. This is the first of four 
studies of the effectiveness of study- 
discussion being a oe by the Fund. 
The other three will ear early in 
1961. The Fund for Adult. ducation will 
cease operations about the middle of 
1961. Effective January 1, 1961, the 
Fund’s special interests in the advance- 
ment of study-discussion in the liberal 
arts was assumed by the American Foun- 
dation for Continuing Education. For in- 
formation write to: The American Foun- 
dation for Continuing Education, 19 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. Illinois. 


“TEACHER’S GUIDE TO THE CLARI- 

NET” is the title of an _ instruction 
manual recently published by H. & A. 
Selmer, Inc. The 32-page book was writ- 
ten by Nilo W. Hovey, Selmer education 
director, as an aid to band directors 
whose principal instrument is not the 
clarinet, but whose job it is to teach 
clarinet to beginning students. The book 
supplements a previous manual published 
by Selmer, “Teacher’s Guide to 
Brasses,” by Robert B. Getehell. 
trated, the book contains eleven chapters 
covering all phases of beginning clarinet 
playing. Interested band directors may 
acquire a sample copy by writing Nilo 
W. Hovey, H. & A. Selmer, Inc., Elkhart, 
Indiana. 


SONGBOOK BARGAIN. A _ pocket-size 
songbook of twenty-three folk songs 
from 18 countries, entitled CHILDREN’S 
SINGING — CHILDREN’S SONGS, col- 
lected and edited by Frances M. Andrews, 
is now available from Cooperative Song 
Service. Radnor Road. Delaware, Ohio. 
Price 15 cents per copy or $1.00 for ten 
copies. This booklet includes a number 
of two- and three-part songs, and teach- 
ing suggestions for their use. 


CHORAL PUBLICATION. American 
Choral Foundation, Inc., Bulletin, Volume 
III. No. 1 has been received in the head- 
quarters office at Music Educators 
National Conference. Contents include 
“Performance Practice in Venice in the 
Late 16th Century,” by Egon F. Kenton, 
“Music Du licating Methods,” by Maurice 
Peress, The Drinker ‘Singing Parties’” 
by Milton Goldin, and “Administrative 
Procedures for the Non-Professional 
Chorus,” by Elizabeth W. Olesen. Glen 
R. Hillis is the president of the Founda- 
tion which recently marked its second 
anniversary. Inquiries can be sent to 
the American Choral Foundation, Inc., 
101 West 3ist Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


FINE ARTS SUMMER CAMP. West Vir- 
ginia University will sponsor its first 
annual Fine Arts Summer Camp for state 
high school music, speech and journal- 
ism students next July and August at 
Camp Carver near Clifftop, West Vir- 
ginia. A three-week camp for high school 
musicians will run from July 30 through 
August 19 ar” will include courses in 
the ry, ensembie and lyric theater. In- 
f«r-nation regarding the music camp may 
be obtained from Donald Portnoy, School 
of Music, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown. 
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THE HOLIDAY now with percussion on 
both manuals. Still only $895* 


A FACT 
you 
SHOULD 
KNOW! 


Yes, Lowrey has a complete line of fine 
organs, from spinets to concert organs plus 
a combination chord-spinet model. Because 


of its patented and exclusive features—no 
matter which model you choose—you w_Il 


7Q find the Lowrey Organ has greater tonal 
has : 


versatility, more instrumental voices and ee a ee ee 
com ple te percussion on both keyboards. This with percussion on both manuals. $925* 


is an instrument rich in harmonies, capable 


. 

{ he WO rl S of producing all the basic organ tones—flute, 7° Mam 
é strings, reed and diapason. With Lowrey’s 
famous “touch tabs,” you can retain, blend 
1 ; or add a multitude of realistic instrumental 
most COM | ylete voices and percussion effects with merely a 
flick of your finger. The result of more than 
. ’ 30 years of electronics in music, Lowrey 
| ne ot has combined precision engineering and 
skilled workmanship with fine cabinetry to 
create an outstanding organ of matchless 


quality and versatility. And here’s good 


° 
f} ne Orga HS news: there’s a Lowrey to fill every need, THE HOLIDAY DUO the new Lowrey 


at a price to fit every budget... $895 to chord-spinet combination organ. $995* 
$2895 ...in a complete range of styles and 


finishes. The Lowrey Organ Company, 
7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, 
Iilinois. 
* All prices f.o.b. factory (bench extra on 
Holiday, Chapel and Holiday Duo models). 
QD wu 


THE BRENTWOOD new to the line, with 
pre-sets, percussion and manual to manual 


coupler. $1195* 


THE CORONATION a full console organ ... Its patented and exclusive features 
with built-in stereo controls. $2695* make the difference! 


THE HERITAGE... the ultimate in spinet 


LY aw ergons. $95 


R THE CHURCH... an outstanding new instru- 
THE FESTIVAL . . . Lowrey's fine ‘“‘four ment with finest, authentic cabinetry and a 
poster’ with built-in stereo controls. $2495* complete range of liturgical voices. $2895* 
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...<BOOKS. THAT BRING RESULTS! 





When writing to advertisers, please mention the Music Epucators JOURNAL 


~ TROUBADOURS 


MAE NIGHTINGALE 
(Complete Edition) 


The “TROUBADORS” collection meets the needs of mixed or 

boys’ choral groups in varied stages of musical development. The 

material, selected for real musical value, has been proven prac- 

tical and adequate for classroom and concert uses. 

Contents include a variety of songs for all occasions. 

(0 2894) (Hard cover, stitched binding) Price $3.00 

Selected Edition (Contents chosen from the complete edition) 

Stitched Binding Volume I (0 2925) Price 1. 
Volume II (0 2926) Price 1.3 


Instrumental .. . 


SIGMUND HERING 


Trumpet (Cornet) Course 

A new melodious method for Trumpet . For class, private or 
supplementary study by Sigmund Hering of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 

Book 1 “THE BEGINNING TRUMPETER” (0 4039)......$1.00 
Book 2 “THE ADVANCING TRUMPETER” (0 4040)... 1.00 
Book 3 “THE PROGRESSING TRUMPETER” (0 4041) 1.00 
Book 4 “THE ACHIEVING TRUMPETER” (0 4211) 1.00 


HOHMANN 


For the String Class 


by 
ELIZABETH A. M. GREEN 
An excellent “second book” to follow any basic beginners’ book. 
Accuracy of left-hand finger placement is assured because the 
students gain a clear mental image of what they are doing. The 
full score contains a violin part for the teacher who may wish to 
play a counter-melody to the unison strings. 


Parts, each .85 


CARL FISCHER fgg exits, 


New York 3 





String... 


Full Score 2.25 


62 Cooper Sq 





Plus 
$1.50. 





DON’T PLAY WITH FIRE 


Candlelight services, Pageants, use 
STRAYLINE’S SAFETY CANDLE 
BATTERY OPERATED. 


Pipe lighted priam cut plastic fame. Color 
disc for colored lights. Used by some of 


the 4 
Schools, Churches, . 
Choirs. Complete is able for its 


Dz. 8”. 


. “8, P.O. Box 4124, Hamden, Cone. 


MANUAL ARTS 
artists’ A 


Piano Teachers 
prefer the 
Artists’ Adjust- 


WHITE PLASTIC 


' 
' 


exceptional com- 
fort, stability 

and perfect 
height adjustment. 


18.00 

$21.00 Dz. 12” 
Sample 
Order thru 
direct 
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ADJUSTABLE 


PIANO BENCH 





e In This Corner « 


A Column Devoted te 
Almest Everything 











BMI 1940-1960. This is the abbreviated 
title of a book from which this eager 
eye caught out of the Corner the infer- 
ence that Broadcast Music Inc. is twenty 
years advanced in its admirable service 
to music in America. As described in the 
introduction to the very *handsome 
thirty-two 11x8%-inch pages—a modest 
triumph of the graphic arts engaged in 
the production—the BMI services are 
primarily concerned with collection and 
disbursement of proper fees for the 
performance of copyrighted music. The 
idea, generally accepted, is that people 
who use for profit the results of brain 
work, creative talent, production labor 
and material costs, should pay for what 
they get. The trick is to set up and 
operate a process whereby the levying, 
collection and distribution of reasonable 
fees to composers and publishers can 
be consummated. BMI is one of the suc- 
cessful enterprises in this field, as 
attested by the twenty years just turned. 

The enterprise, as described by the 
book at hand, is not without eleemosy- 
nary aspects, which necessarily are sec- 
ondary to its practical purposes. Indeed, 
this book by itself affords a contribution 
to literature available for people who 
have interest, vested or incidental, in 
the advancement of music in America. 
It not only explains the purpose of BMI 
as a major element in the protection of 
performing rights and levying and col- 
lecting of performance fees from broad- 
casters, hotels, theatres, night clubs, and 
numerous other users of copyrighted 
material, but graphically illustrates some 
of the results, beneficial to the com- 
posers and publishers, and therefore to 
the public—the consumer-source. 

Whether copies of the book are avail- 
able has not been indicated to this spec- 
tator. But the publisher’s address is 
Broadcast Music Inc., 589 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 


SOUND YOUR A. Press releases always 
arouse interest on the part of this eager- 
eyed searcher for something to talk 
about. In this instance there is specula- 
tion as to how many “music lovers, 
musicians, teachers, students would like 
to wear a ‘silver or gold plated accurately 
hand-tuned pitch pipe suitable for a tie 
clasp or for carrying in the purse,” or 
vest pocket, if any. (If you prefer to 
sound your C, that pitch is available.) 
Price including tax, postage, and gift box 
package, $3.95. This information, passed 
on for whatever it is worth as a space 
filler in this column, comes from B. J. 
Sherry, Dept. ME, 300 N.W. 36th Street, 
Miami 37, Florida. 


RECENTLY, in the Music Educators 
Journal (November-December 1960 issue, 

age 83) mention was made of the 1961 

ansas Centennial music competition. 
The $500 symphony prize was awarded 
to Roger D. Vaughan, 28, graduate stu- 
dent of the University =< Southern Cali- 
fornia. The piece was first rformed 
January 15 by the Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Spotted in the press story: The concep- 
tion of the music had birth in the com- 
poser’s Chevrolet when parked in the 
university lot, and also involved cowboy 
and Indian influences of the two 
Vaughan children and poses playmates 
under the composer’s living-room desk. 
Mr. Vaughan, who received a $1000 BMI 
scholarship at USC in 1960, is a former 
tuba shaper in the Wichita Symphony 
orchestra; plays string bass in a local 
Dixieland combo. He plans to teach 
music when he finishes his doctorate. 
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THE SUBJECT of payment of fees for 
performance of copyright material by 
educational organizations has _ been 
brought to the attention of interested 
observers by the adoption of a resolu- 
tion at the December 1960 meeting of 
the College Band Directors Association. 

A highly respected composer sponsored 
the resolution on behalf of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers, and urged its adoption. This is 
the resolution: 

“As educators responsible for the en- 
couragement and propagation of our cul- 
ture and art, we believe that it is par- 
ticularly fitting to offer an incentive to 
stimulate new works of quality and dis- 
tinction. 

“We recognize the moral and economic 
necessity for just compensation to the 
creator. 

“To this end, be it resolved that we 
the members of College Band Directors 
National Association endorse the re- 
cognition of the performing rights of 
composer and publisher in the field of 
educational music, and therefore recom- 
mend and support any effort on the part 
of colleges and universities to effect a 
blanket licensing formula with the Am- 
erican Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers.” 


FROM A MENC FRIEND. Thanks to 
Louise Weegar for her letter which gave 
the MENC office information not pre- 
viously received: 

“I am writing to speak of the death 
of my husband, Carlton E. Weegar, 
thinking perhaps it is not too late to 
make some mention of Carlton’s passing 
in the Music Educators Journal. ‘ 
remember with thankfulness, your kind- 
ness to Carlton in reference to the pub- 
lication of his article in the MEJ not 
so long ago. The proofs were sent to us 
while my husband was ill in Potsdam 
during the year he was working in resi- 
dence for his doctorate at New York 
University. 

“Carlton had made reservations for the 
MENC Convention in Washington, D. C. 
January 13-16, 1961. If he had any com- 
mittee duties or any other responsibili- 
ties at the Convention, we are sure that 
the word that he cannot be present, will 
reach the proper persons.” 

{Carlton E. Weegar, director of music 
in the Gouverneur New York Central 
Schools died in late November, 1960. 

{Said the Tribune-Press in an edi- 
torial. “This was no ordinary man. The 
great pity of it is that a life so useful 
and of such broad benefit to so many 
people should have been snuffed out, 
with years of promising service to others 
still ahead.”] 


THE INAUGURAL COMMITTEE was 
constrained to issue a general press re- 
lease pointing with pride to “the serious 
tone of the inaugural concert.” Of course 
the basic reference was to the National 
Symphony Orchestra and _ conductor 
Howard Mitchell, who could supply 
everything for the occasion except rea- 
sonably good weather—at least, good 
enough to permit the assembling of a 
size-worthy audience, and a few taxicabs. 
(Washington cab drivers are notoriously 
allergic to Constitution Hall even in 
good weather.) Nevertheless all com- 
mendation is due to the Inaugural Com- 
mittee and to Mitchell and his valiant 
musicians. 

Some of the comments supplied for the 
release by noted people, none of whom 
particuluarly specialize in music and the 
cultural arts, merit MEJ review. It is 
noted that these comments made no 
reference to Meyer Davis’ presentation 
of his original (sic) Jacqueline and 
Ladybird songs at the inauguaral ball in 
the Armory, but certain television com- 
mentators were quite frank on the sub- 
ject. One of them made use of the word 
“corny” when he expressed sympathy for 
two very fine ladies who were victimized 
by a song plugging act staged in connec- 
tion with the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
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NEW Seltner 


CLARINET MOUTHPIECE 


Selector Kit 


Here’s 


sound you want. 








USE THIS KIT 
FOR AN EASIER WAY 
TO BETTER PERFORMANCE 


a convenient new way to help your 
clarinet section build the smoothly blended 
Each Selector Kit contains 


ON SALE AT three Selmer (Paris) Mouthpieces, HS*, HS**, 
BETTER MUSIC and S—the most widely used Selmer facings. 
STORES EVERYWHERE In a matter of moments, your clarinetists can 


try any or all of them to determine the exact 
Selmer mouthpiece each should use for best results. 
And best results are assured with Selmer 


ELKHART, INDIANA (Paris) Mouthpieces, precision-made from 





Roth 


, Caspari 
Pegs 


THE WORLD'S 
FINEST PEG 


SCHERL & 
ROTH, INC. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


FOR SCHOOL 
AND 
CHURCH 
CHORAL GROUPS 
Catalog on request 


The C. E. Ward Co. 


IN CAA Melilelols Mm @ lille, 


hard-rod rubber to precise measurements that 
give you improved response, intonation and 
all-around section performance. 





AN HONEST VIOLIN 
~ SOLD AT AN HONEST PRICE 


QUALITY instruments 


will create enthusiasm and stimulate 
achievement in your string program! 
Certified and registered, famous 
Roth violin, cello and double bass 
reproductions are moderate in price 
incomparable in quality! 


See your Roth dealer today! 


pene 


“ROTH shop adjusted” 


mifies that Roth replicas have been 
irefully checked and hand fitted by 

: master violin maker. Each Roth 
onforms to all MEN( spec ifications 


vour guide to true quality. 


Write for your copy of the String Teacher's 
Manu No. 2 containing valuable string 
information and complete Roth catalog. 


SCHERL & ROTH, INC. « 1729 





lhe Melody Flute 


Two-Octave Range Easy to Play Quick Results 
Grades 3 through 10 Enthusiasm Immediate and Lasting 


Plastic model, key of C, with Classroom Method (80 pages) 
Nickelplated brass model, key of C, with Classroom Method 
Nickelplated brass model, key of B flat, with Classroom Method 
Piano Accompaniment to Classroom Method 

Postage paid on orders over $5. Otherwise add_- 


MELODY FLUTE CO. (DEPT. A) LAUREL, MARYLAND 


Pa gé 18 


+ ELWYN SCHWARTZ, Moscow, Idaho, 
died of a heart attack on Saturday, 
December 17. Long active in Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, Mr. Schwartz 
had served as the second state president 
of California Music Educators Associa- 
tion (1949-1951), president of the West- 
ern Division (1951), and editor of CMEA 
News for the school year 1949-1950. In 
1951 he resigned his position in Fresno, 
California, to assume duties at the 
School of Music, University of Idaho in 
Moscow. At that time he also resigned 
the Western Division presidency. Mr. 
Schwartz was an accomplished music ed- 
ucator, a remarkable speaker, and a per- 
son who had great influence throughout 
the Western and Northwest Divisions of 
Music Educators National Conference. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Schwartz was 
a nominee for the presidency of the 
Northwest Division. 


# MONSIGNOR THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, 
president of the National Catholic Music 
Educators Association and editor of 
Musart magazine, died in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on December 26 as the result of a 
fall. He was 55. Associated for many 
years with the cause of music education, 
Monsignor Quigley was serving his third 
term as president of the NCMEA and 
had for ten years edited Musart. 


@ COLBERT F. HACKLER of the Music 
Department, University School, Norman, 
Oklahoma, is the newly elected president 
of Oklahoma Music Educators Associa- 
tion. He succeeds Albert H. Fitzgerrel 
of Ardmore, Oklahoma. 


+ IRBY B. CARRUTH, superintendent 
of schools in Austin, Texas, since 1950, is 
the new president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
After serving for one year as president- 
elect, he will become head of the national 
professional organization of city, county, 
and district school superintendents on 
March 15, 1962. Benjamin C. Willis, 
superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, is the current president-elect and 
assumes the presidency in March 1961. 


@ IRVING SARIN has been appointed 
instructor in trumpet and brass ensemble 
at the University of Wichita. Mr. Sarin 
was first trumpet with the Pittsburgh 
Symphony for 17 years previously. 


* WILLIAM R. WHITFORD has been 
added to the field consultation staff of 
the American Music Conference. Mr. 
Whitford will help provide better service 
for keyboard and classroom method 
workshops requested by school systems 
and teacher-training institutions. He will 
also work with various community music 
programs, an area of service recently ex- 
panded in AMC’s field program. 


@ ALLEN L. NIEMI will become dean of 
students at Northern Michigan College, 
Marquette, effective July 1, 1961. Mr. 
Niemi is now head of the music depart- 
ment there. 

@ M. ROSS EVANS has been elected 
treasurer for the Delaware Music Edu- 
cators Association. He succeeds Law- 
rence Messick. 
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THIS 
CARD 
WILL BRING YOU 
COMPLIMENTARY’ 
SAMPLE COPIES 
of four new 
SUMMY-BIRCHARD 
publications, 
as described on the 


back cover of this 
magazine 


* If you are a church or school choral music supervisor/ director 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
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SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1834 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Gentlemen: 


lama church school choral music supervisor/director. Please send me 
without charge one copy of: 

MAGNIFICAT FRENCH CHANSONS 

LATIN MOTETS TRIAL BY JURY 


NAME 

TITLE 

scHOo. /Church 
STREET 


city 
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The Division of Music 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


THE QUALITY OF A PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
IS MEASURED BY THE EXCELLENCE OF ITS FACULTY 


The Division of Music Faculty Is a Carefully Selected Team 
of Distinguished Musicians, Teachers and Scholars 


Holmes Ambrose B.M., M.M., Church Music 
Robert Bays B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Choir, Brasses, Music Education 
Don Cassel B.A., M.A., Woodwinds, Music Literature, Music Education 
Lucille David B.M., M.A., Voice, German Diction 
C. B. Hunt, Jr. B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Head, Division of Music 
Joan Marie Mack B.M., M.M., Cello 
Gene Morlan B.S., M.A., Visiting Professor of Music Education 
Louis Nicholas A.B., M.M., Voice, Music Literature, Vocal Pedagogy 
]. Howard Reynolds B.M.E., M.M.E., Band, Woodwinds, Music Education 
Michael Semanitzk) B.M., M.M., Ed.D., Violin, Chamber Music, Orchestra 
Philip Slates B.M., M.M., Music Theory and Com position 
Emmett Vokes B.S., M.S., Piano 
Robert Weaver A.B., M.A., Ph.D., Masic Literature, Musicology 
Jerry Williams B.M.E., M.M., Critic Teacher in Demonstration School 
Scott Withrou A.A.G.O., B.M., M.M., Organ, Church Music 
Irving Wolfe B.A., M.S., Ph.D., Music Education, Madrigalians 
Werner Ze pernick M.M., Piano, Piano Pedagogy 


The Division of Music offers the following degree programs: 


B.A. in Music 

B.M. in Applied Music, Church Music, Music Education, Theory and 
Composition 

B.S. in Music Education and Instrumental Music Education 

M.A. in Music Education 

M.M. in Applied Music, Church Music, Music Education, Theory and 
Composition 

Ed.D. in Music Education 

Ph.D. in Music (Church Music, Humanities and Fine Arts, Music Edu- 
cation, Musicology, Theory and Composition) 


SUMMER SESSION 1961 .... JUNE 12 — AUGUST 18 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1961-62....SEPTEMBER 25 — JUNE 1 


for further information write 


Dr. C. B. Hunt, Jr. 
Head, Division of Music 
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Announcing 


Big 6-Week 
Summer Courses 


Terms begin 
June 12—July 24 


The gratifying record enroliment in Berk- 
lee's Clinic in Modern Music this past 
summer has prompted vs to include two 
Music Clinics in our program for the Sum- 
mer of 1961. We recommend immediate 
registration to insure your entrance 


BERKLEE SUMMER CLINICS IN 
MODERN MUSIC 
ARE INVALUABLE FOR: 


students desirous of evaluating their 
potential for a successful career in 
music; 

educators interested in modern music 
teaching methods; 

professionals wishing to broaden their 
musical knowledge and to increase 
their income opportunities. 


Subjects: Arranging and composition; im 
provisation; jazz workshop and big band 
ensemble; modern chord progression, ear 
training; private instrumental coaching. 


Faculty: Berklee’s internationally accred 
ited year-round staf 


Residence (optional): attractive dormitory 
accommodations for men and women stu 
dents 


Facilities: full privileges of student practice 
rooms, record library, lounge, private teach- 
ing studios, study halls 


COMFORTABLY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Your choice of either date—But we recom- 
mend early enrollment 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Over 1,000 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 


os 
FACILITIES of HIGHEST QUALITY 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Special Courses in Music and Music Education 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
June 12—July 15 July 17—August 19 


+ 
RECREATIONAL and CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Music Lectures Plays Museums 
Swimming Fishing Golf Tennis 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 717 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 








12-Week Course 
Students may pursue consecutive studies 
for 12 weeks beginning on June 12. This 
accelerated program will give students 
full credit for one Berklee semester. 


The University of Arizona 
School of Music 


ANDREW BUCHHAUSER, Director 
announces 


Graduate Fellowships and Teaching Assistantships 
ranging from $1200 to $2500 
available for study leading to 


DOCTOR OF MUSICAL ARTS DEGREE 
(Music Education, Composition, Performance) 


Deadline for Applications for 1961-62 School Year—March 1, 1961 





Write for free brochure 


Berklee 
lod of : Fruchtman 


DEPT. E For information write to: 


284 NEWBURY STREET DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF MUSIC, COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
BOSTON 15, MASS THE UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, TUCSON, ARIZONA 


Graduate Faculty includes: Robert McBride, O. M. Hartsell, John 
Bloom, Henry Johnson, Jack Lee, Samuel Fain, James Anthony, Frank 
Simon, Eugene Conley, Julia Rebeil, Anita Sammarco and Efrim 
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UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


June 26—SUMMER SESSION 196!—August 4 


ALLEN |. McHOSE, Director of Summer Session 
ANNOUNCES 


FOUR NEW INSTITUTES 


Each Institute carries Three Hours Credit 


Brass Institute ——— Mus. Ed. 225 — June 26 through July 7 
Woodwind Institute Mus. Ed. 229 — July 10 through July 21 
String Institute ——— Mus. Ed. 237 — July 24 through August 4 
Voice Institute Mus. Ed. 248 — July 24 through August 4 


® Participation in large and small ensembles. 
© Lecture and demonstration recitals by the artist faculty. 


© Applied music instruction by the artist faculty in small classes. The student may select 
two instruments which are not his major instrument. 


For those who attend the instrumental institutes, a practical laboratory course in minor 
instrument repair, taught by practical repairmen and builders of instruments. 


For those who attend the voice institute, one of the outstanding features will be the 
seminars following the observation of private lessons taught by the artist voice faculty. 


The institutes are offered in addition to the regular courses given during 
the six weeks of the summer session. 


Write for the specially prepared brochure for each institute. 





The Third Annual 


ARRANGERS’ LABORATORY-INSTITUTE 
July 10 through July 21 


Credit Three Hours 
Under the Direction of 


RAY WRIGHT 


Chief Arranger at Radio City Music Hall 


A unique opportunity for the arranger or music educator. Each score performed and 
recorded for discussion and criticism. 


Dance Band, large and small Marching Band and Concert Band 
Combos Broadcasting and Recording Orchestras 


Write for specially prepared brochure for this Institute. 


Direct ali communications to: 


Edward Easley, Admissions Director 
Eastman School of Music 
Rochester 4, New York 
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American Institute of Music Education 


Workshops in Music Education 


for music teachers and supervisors, 
classroom teachers and school administrators 


SUMMER 1961 


Louisiana State University 
BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA @ JUNE 19-30 


Oramay Welch, Coordinator 


University of Denver 
DENVER, COLORADO ® JULY 10-21 


Roger Dexter Fee, Coordinator 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
BOONE, NORTH CAROLINA ® JULY 31- 
AUGUST 11 


William G. Spencer, Coordinator 


These workshops provide specific and practical guidance in carrying 
out all phases of the school music program. They are conducted in 
cooperation with the American Institute of Music Education—since 


1885 a professional service of Silver Burdett Company. 


The workshops carry academic credit and offer ideal oppor- 
tunities to combine professional study with enjoyable summer 


recreation. 


For full information. write to 
the respective workshop coordinators or 


Francis 8S. Fox. Director 


American Institute of Music Education 


Silver Burdett Company Morristown, New Jersey 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 





Summer Session 
JULY 3-AUGUST 11 
Registration: June 29 and 30 
& 


Graduate Study in 
Music and Music Education 
leading to the 
M.A., Ed.D., and Ph.D. degrees 


° 


Nationally Known Faculty 
Norval L. Church, Conducting 
and Instrumental 


Ernest E. Harris, Conducting 
and Instrumental 

Gladys G. Tipton, Music Edu- 
cation 

Robert Pace, Piano and Music 
Literature 

Charles W. Walton, Musician- 
ship 

Harry R. Wilson, Head of De- 
partment, Choral and Music 
Education 


> 


For catalog and information 
write to 


Office of Admissions 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York 27, N.Y. 











Westminster Choir College 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Founded by John Finley Williamson 


Announces its 


SUMMER VOCAL CAMP 


For High School Students 


July 3-22, 1961 Princeton, N.J. 


James B. McKeever, Director 


+ 
Address inquiries to: The Registrar 








Second Annual 


IOWA MUSIC ARTS TOUR 


July 19-August 10 
Fly TWA JETSTREAM 


Special Fine Arts Tour featuring 
Opera and Concerts at Bayreuth, 
Vienna, Salzburg, Florence, Rome, 
Paris, London, Stratford, Glynde- 
bourne, Bregenz, Coblenz and others. 
Inquire: Miss Betty Bang, Assistant 
Professor of Music, The University 
of lowa at lowa City, or the Col- 
lege City Travel Service, Stuart 
Hotel, Northfield, Minnesota. 
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WAIRIING 
TIEACIEDES ° 


WORKSHOP ANNOUNCES 
ALL NEW SESSIONS FOR ’61 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eer ee eeeeee 


All-At-Home SCHEDULE 


One Band Instrumental 

Workshop (two week) June 25-July 7 
One Youth Choral Workshop . July 2-7 
Two Basic Choral Workshops July 9-14 


July 23-28 
Two Advanced Choral 
Workshops July 16-21 
July 30-Aug. 4 
One Sacred Music Workshop Aug, 6-11 
One Elementary Music 
Education Workshop ......Aug. 13-18 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


COOP eeeeees 


eee eeeee 


NEW—emphasis on how to teach others 
basic Waring concepts. 

NEW—exciting Music Reading course. 

NEW—library for listening, reading, writ- 
ing and studying. 

NEW—world famous Pennsylvanians on 
hand as coaches, counselors, 
instructors. 

NEW—system of elective periods each 
day, 

NEW—Conducting and analytical Score 
Reading course. 

NEW—Sacred Music Workshop session 
emphasizes entire Church Choir 
program. 

NEW—Symphonic and Dance Band Work- 
shop. 


eee ee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


Since its inception in 1947, The Fred 
Waring Music Workshop has provided 
the Unique meeting ground for the Pro- 
fessional Educator and Professional 
Musician, and has pioneered in develop- 
ing and presenting for educational use, 
rehearsal and instructional techniques 
based on its accumulated professional 
experience in concerts, films, recordings, 
radio and television. 


This is the summer activity which con- 
tinues to attract directors and musicians 
from every state and possession of the 
United States. 


The 1961' Faculty, headed by Fred 
Waring, will include Dr. Lara Hoggard, 
America’s Master “Teacher-Artist,” for- 
mer Dean of the Waring Workshop; 
Mr. Frank A. Piersol, Director of Bands, 
lowa State University; Professor Gladys 
Tipton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University and many other famous pro- 
fessional musicians and educators. Also 
staff of the Pennsylvanians. 


Ten Ennis Davis Working Scholarships 
for College-age instrumental and/or 
Vocal Musicians will be again granted at 
the Fred Waring Music Workshop. For 
Application and Details—write: Registrar. 


eeeeeeeeeeo eee ee eee eee eeeeeneeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeuwneeeeeeeee eee eee eeeeeeee 


Mrs. Carolyn T. Davis, Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, 
Delaware Water Gap 3, Pennsylvania 


Please send free brochure on the all NEW 1961 Fred Waring Music 


WRED WARING 
MUSIC WORKSHOP 


For complete information and Brochure 
on the all NEW sessions for 1961, send 
coupon. 
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CITY..... 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
TWELFTH ANNUAL 


EUROPEAN 
MUSIC 
TOURS 


Leave June 28 and July 10, 
return August 17 and 30, 196! 


Superlative performances at the Granada, Florence, Verona, Salz- 
burg, Bayreuth and Edinburgh festivals; opera, ballet, concerts, 
drama and folk music, in Lisbon, Sevilla, Madrid, Rome, Milan, 
Venice, Vienna, Munich, Innsbruck, Lucerne, Paris, London, Strat- 
ford, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, Gothenburg, Oslo, Bergen. Com- 
rehensive background sightseeing, lectures, seminars, meetings, 
eshdions visits. Comfortable traveling, excellent hotels. 

$1,357 — $1,555 — $1,753 

incl. tuition for 6 sem. hrs. of academic credit 

Information: Director of Summer Sessions, 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


or 
STUDY ABROAD, Inc. 
250 West 57th Street, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





University of Oregon 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


1961 SUMMER SESSION 
June 19—August 11 


Courses leading to Bachelor's 
and Master's degrees, and D.Ed. 
degree with major in music edu- 
cation. 


Regular staff and 
visiting faculty 


Concerts and recitals by 
University ensembles 


High School Music Camp 
Band Session, 
June 18—June 30 


Orchestra, July 2—July 14 
For further information write 


Theodore Kratt, Dean 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Dept. F, Eugene, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education 








STANFORD UNIVERSITY - DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


1961 SUMMER SESSION 


June 26—August 19 


Graduate courses offered leading to the 
M.A,, Ph.D., Ed.D., and D.M.A. degrees 


CHORAL WORKSHOP . 
COLLOQUIUM IN MUSIC EDUCATION 
SUMMER YOUTH ORCHESTRA 
RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE INSTITUTE. 
For further information write 
HERBERT B. NANNEY, Acting Executive Head 


...June 26-July 25 
June 26-July 22 
July 23-August 6 

_July 24-August 19 


Department of Music, Stanford University Stanford, California 











BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A College of Music, Drama and Dance 


Albert Alphin, Dir. 26 Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music 
Education leading to Mus.B and M.M. degrees. 
Drama and Dance course leading to B. F. A. 
degrees. Distinguished Faculty of 60 including 
members of Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Dormitories for women. Catalog on request. 


Fall Term 
Sept. 18 


Summer Term 


June 26-Aug. 5 Member of National Association of Schools of Music 











| 


| 


| 





University of Colorado 





The UNIVERSITY | 
of COLORADO 


College of Music 


announces 


1961 SUMMER SESSION 

OFFERINGS 
First Term—June 16-July 21 

Second Term—July 24-August 25 

Vocal Repertoire and 

Pedagogy. 

Opera and Operetta. 

Opera Workshop. 


Music History and 
Literature. 


Refresher Courses for 
Teachers and Artist 
Performers. 


Music Education. 


For further information and Summer 
Session Bulletin, write to the 
Dean of the Summer Session, 


McKenna 39 





Boulder, Colorado 








{ 
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ANNOUNCING 


INTERLOCHEN ARTS ACADEMY 
of National Music Camp 


combining 
A College Preparatory Academic Program 
with highly specialized program in 
ART © DRAMA 


including 
SUPERB YOUTH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
National Music Camp Standards, Motivation and Facilities 
Extended to Academic Field 
Grades 9, 10, I! (first year) Grades 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 (second year) 


OPENING YEAR: September 10, 1961 thru June 9, 1962 


For detailed announcement and application forms address 


JOSEPH E. MADDY, PRESIDENT 
NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 











NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Evanston, Illinois George Howerton, Dean 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


Clifton Burmeister, Chairman 


Sadie Rafferty 


Earlene Burgett : 
Alice Clark Theodore Thorson 


Hazel Morgan 


Jack M. Pernecky has recently joined the staff 
as associate professor of music education 


For information on courses of study leading to the Bachelors’ Information on programs leading to doctoral degrees with the 
and Masters’ degrees in music education write the School of major field of study in music education may be obtained from 
Music, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. the Graduate School, Northwestern University. 
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Chicago Musical College 


OF ROOSEVELT UNIVERSITY 
Six-meek Summer Session 
June 26 to August 4, 1961 
IN RESIDENCE 
THIS SUMMER 
Saul Dorfman 
Rudolph Ganz 
Morris Gomberg 
Victor Hardt 
Karel Jirak 
APPLY Esther LaBerge 
Robert Long 
Robert Reuter 
Harvey Ringel 
Hans Tischler 


and others 


430 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5 


; ( Ilinois 


Looking north on 
Michigan Boulevard 
with Roosevelt U. 


TS Building at left. 


The summer program is geared to 

help you as a music educator: 
Vocal and Instrumental Work- 
shops; Special Courses in Theory 
and Literature; Training in Com- 
position and Conducting. 


Write for Summer Bulletin 











1961 —Celebrating the 


= Brev ard 25th Anniversary 


Duce Cencver 


TRANSYLVANIA MUSIC CAMP 


Brevard, North Carolina 
James Christian Pfohl, Director 
Boys and Girls—12-18 


Camp Season: June 22-Aug. 6 + Festival Season: Aug. 6-Aug. 27 


In the cool mountains of Western North Carolina, 250 young musicians, an 
experienced and dedicated faculty, artists and directors create one grand 
symphony of constructive activity. Limited to 250 campers to assure individual 
attention 


+ 
Orchestra —Band —Chorus—Chamber Music— Ensemble — Workshops — Voice 
Piano—Theory: Private lessons in all orchestral and band instruments, 


piano and voice 
+ 


Sports such as swimming, tennis, baseball, basketball and social activities 
provide wholesome recreation 


Write 
James Christian Pfohl, Director—Transylvania Music Camp 
Post Office Box 4263, Charlotte 4, North Carolina 


A Vacation with a Purpose Serving Youth through Music” 








p HARI T College of Music——> 


Moshe Paranov, Pres 


CHOIR GOWNS: 45 used maroon cot- 
ton poplin gowns, zipper fly front, 
Bachelors and Masters Degrees good condition, including separate 
Special courses, all fields of white lusterloom satin stoles. Orig- 
; -_ tol inal price $15.60 complete, now selling 
pate amie Cnty = We oe —~— for $6.00 each. Lot sale desired. 
SA Hartford Connecticut JAMES H. HURD Houghton College 
Se How N.Y. 














The University of Hartford= 








The University of 
Rochester 


EASTMAN 


School of Music 


HOWARD HANSON 
Director 


ALLEN I. McHOSE 


Director of the Summer Session 


a 


TRAINING YOUNG MUSICIANS 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS 


The attention of high school 
seniors is invited to Bachelor of 
Music degree programs in Ap- 
plied Music, Public School Mu- 
sic, Theory, Composition, and 
History of Music offered pian- 
ists, organists, singers, orches- 
tra and band instrumentalists. 


Graduate study is offered in Re- 
search and Professional Studies. 


Artist faculty. Ensemble expe- 
rience in the Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, Eastman Symphony Or- 
chestra, Wind Ensemble, Sym- 
phony Band, Chorus, Eastman 
Singers, and Opera Department. 
Practice teaching in the Roches- 
ter public schools (one year for 
the Instrumental Supervisor’s 
course or Combination major 
course; two years for the Gen- 
eral Supervisor’s course). Resi- 


dence Halls. 


Applications for degree study 
beginning in June or in Septem- 
ber 1961 are now being consid- 
ered. Early application is ad- 
visable. Degree applications for 
Summer Session must be com- 
pleted prior to May 1. 


<i 
-— 





For information write 


EDWARD H. EASLEY, 
Director of Admissions 


EASTMAN 


School of Music 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Plan now fo attend the 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 


at the 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(M.M., M.M.Ed., Ph.D., Ed.D., Mus.Doc.) 


Tallahassee, Florida 


FIVE GREAT PROGRAMS for junior and 
senior high school students! 


' sunaen MUSIC CAMP 
Dates: June 25—July 29, 196! 
Total Costs: Campus Students $177.00 
Day Students $62.00 


. ENSEMBLE MUSIC CAMP 
Dates: July 30—August Ii, 196! 
Total Costs: Comm Students $70.00 
Day Students $27.00 


. MARCHING BAND Lease nour CAMP 
Dates: Aug. 6—Aug. i 
Total Costs: ty ‘Students $37.00 
Day Students $18.00 


. YOUTH SYMPHONY weassner 
Dates: June 20—June 24, 196 
Total Costs: Campus Students $37.00 
Day Students $18.00 

° Twente CAMP 
Dat Sesson oe 30—Aug. 4, 1961 
pl 1i— Aug. 6—Aug. Ii, 1961 
Total Costs: Campus Students (per session) 

$37.00. Day Students (per session) $18.00 


Address inquiries to: 
Gene M. Simons, Associate Director 
Summer Music Camps 
The Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Boston UNIVERSITY 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


The Boston University School of Fine and Applied 
Arts embraces all of the creative arts in its three 
divisions of Music, Art, and Theatre. The distin- 
guished faculty of artists from the professional 
stage and concert hall include the Fine Arts Quartet 
and the Boston Woodwind Quintet in residence. 


The Division of Music offers courses leading to 
degrees in the areas of Applied Music, Opera, Church 
Music, Theory and Composition, History and Liter- 
ature, Piano Pedagogy, and Music Education. The 
B.M., B.F.A., M.M., M.F.A., Mus.A.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees may be earned in several of these areas. 
Music Education plays a prominent part in the cur- 
riculum of the Division of Music. Special emphasis is 
placed upon performance as well as teaching tech- 
niques. 


For information relative to scholarships, assistant- 
ships, fellowships, catalog, write: Office of the Dean, 
Boston University School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
857 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts. 














The 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Department of Music 


announces 


1961 SUMMER SCHOOL 


Regular 8-week term: 
June 19—August 7 


Guest faculty: 
Harold Bachman 
Band 
Dr. Lara Hoggard 
Choral Workshop 
Dr. Maurine Timmerman 


Music Education 


Distinguished series of concerts in the 


Inland Empire Summer Music Festival 


Summer Music Camp 
for high school students: 


June 19—July 1 


For bulletins and information write: 


Department of Music 
Summer Program 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


The University of Arizona 
1961 SUMMER SESSION 
First Term: June 12-July 14 Second Term: July 17-August 19 
GRADUATE WORKSHOPS IN ELEMENTARY MUSIC EDUCATION 


IN PHOENIX—JUNE 5-16 
(Place: Madison ~~ pr School) 


featu 


Lilla Belle Pitts, O. M. Hartsell, Ardith Shelley, Ralph Hess 
IN TUCSON—JUNE 19-30 


(Place: University of Arizona Campus) 
featuring 


Gladys Tipton, O. M. Hartsell, Anita Sammarco, Lloyd Weldy 


IN TUCSON—JULY 17-30 


"The Education of Children Gifted in Music" 
Lecture-Demonstrations with Children presented by 
O. M. Hartsell 


HIGH SCHOOL FINE ARTS SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 12-24 








A unique opportunity for high school students to enjoy instruction in music, 
drama, journalism, art, speech, dance, and other areas while deriving the cultural 
benefits of the University campus. 


For catalog and information write: 
Dr. Pendleton Gaines, Dean, Summer Session 
The University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 








Western Carolina College 


SUMMER MUSIC CAMP 
July 30-August 12 
For Teen-Agers 


University of Hawaii 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 26 to August 4 


Pacific and Asian Courses include: 








Music of the Far East 
Pacific and Asian Music 
in Education 

Filipino Dance and its Music 

Korean Dance and its Music 

Japanese Dance and its Music 

Hawaiian Chant 

Also courses in Music Literature, Education 

and Applied Music 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 








Near Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
Faculty of Outstanding Teacher-Performers 


BAND — CHORUS 
PIANO — TWIRLING 
Cost: $60.00 for Two Weeks 


Write: Dr. Richard Renfro, Director 
Box 194, Cullowhee, Nerth Carolina 
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Westminster Choir College 
Princeton, New Jersey 


Announces the addition of a teacher-education program 
leading to the Bachelor of Music Education degree. 


One of America’s outstanding colleges, specializing in vocal, 

choral and organ music, now offers prospective teachers an 

opportunity to study in an unique musical atmosphere and to 

gain experience singing with the world-famous Westminster 
Choirs. 

Degrees: 

Bachelor of Music Bachelor of Music Education 
Master of Music 


Julius Herford, Musicology 
Elaine Brown, Guest Director of 
Touring Choir 


Warren Martin, Musical Director 
Alexander McCurdy, Head of Organ De- 
partment 











Complete degree programs leading to: Bachelor's and Master's degrees in music 
education; Bachelor of Music; Master of Music. 


Professional faculty of 29 teachers and resident artists 
Annual workshops in all areas 
Curriculum includes 
* Music education 
* Sacred music 
* All applied fields 
* Theory and composition 
Second Semester Registration Dates: January 3! and February |, 196! 
J. Roger Miller, Dean, School of Music 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY — DECATUR, ILLINOIS 











Mozarteum Academy 
of Music and Performing Arts 


SALZBURG, Austr 


The Oberlin Experience: 


A correlated plan of study 
in TWO of the world's foremost 


music institutions. 


OBERLIN 


The Conservatory of Music 


Mr. William A. Richardson 


Office of Admissions 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Inquiries invited 





EARN 


See Europe creoits 


KNOW THE PEOPLE 
through their arts. 


Thrill to Festivals, 
Music, Art, Theater; 
plus the finest sight- 
seeing with spec. 
guides. 9 major coun- 
tries & festivals. 


FOR TEACHING, 
Beethoven in Bonn; Wagner, Bay- 
reuth; Mozart, Salzburg; Strauss, 
Vienna; Shakespeare, Michelangelo 
... renew your spirit through great 
minds and spirits cf the past. Take 
photos, tapes. 


YOUR PERFECT VACATION: Care- 
free touring with other congenial 
adults, relaxation, free time, thrift 
travel by jet, deluxe coach, train, 
inland steamer. First Class arr. by 
Cartan Travel, for health & comfort. 


INSPIRATION 


PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT, 
gain world outlook, deeper apprecia- 
tion, on-the-spot learning under Col- 
lege Leadership. Six units available, 
optional course. 


“VIENNA FIRST,” ISME Assembly if 
desired, join tour later. Ask for spe- 
cial details. 


THREE TOURS, to meet your needs: 
“Super Seven” Weeks, my 9th Music 
& Art Tour, from NYC, July 8-Aug. 
24, or 


“Festive Five” Weeks, Sunny South, 
June 17-July 20, Dr. Wendell Otey. 


“Romantic North”, July 23-Aug. 24, 
Larry Barr. 


WRITE NOW, or ask your agent, Folder M.E. 
Dr. D. S. WHEELWRIGHT 


San Francisco State College 
San Francisco 27-ME, California 








When writing to advertisers, please 
mention Music Epucators JouRNAL. 








Eastern Ky. State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 





For High School Students 
4 WEEKS 


$100.00 ALL EXPENSES 


MUSIC EDUCATION BAND & ORCHESTRA 


E | BFA and MFA degrees June 18-July 15, 1961 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 


INSTRUMENTAL 
VOICE - COMPOSITION 








catalog 44 Carnegie Institute of Technology Write: 


Scheniey Park, Pittsburgh 13, Pa 





FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 








Music Educators’ 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


June 13-August 12, 1961 


Participate in the conferences of 


¢ The International Society for 
Music Education, Vienna 
The Jugoslavian Music Educators 
Society, Ljubljana 
The Workshop for Youth and 
School Music, Salzburg 
Visit classes in school music and 
attend concerts and opera in Am- 
sterdam, Cologne, Munich, Dub- 
rovnik, Zurich, Lucerne 

Six quarter hours credit if desired 

$1395 from New York 


Write tour director 


Dr. E. A. Cykler 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
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THE ITHACA COLLEGE 
NEW ENGLAND | 
CONSERVATORY School of Music 
A COLLEGE OF MUSIC Ithaca, N.Y. 


JAMES ALIFERIS, President Craig McHenry, Dean 
FOUR INTERSESSION WORKSHOPS— 
BACHELOR AND MASTER OF JUNE 27 through JULY 7—3 Credit Hours 

MUSIC DEGREES 


in All Fields BANDS—Leonard Smith, Donald McGinnis and resident faculty 


CHORAL MUSIC—Don Craig and visiting lecturers 
SUA AD See's See GENERAL MUSIC—Helene Wickstrom and guest faculty 
in Applied Music * eT P ) 
STRINGS—tThe Ithaca String Quartet 


; : oe . Junior and Senior High School students are eligible to take the Work- 
FACULTY includes Principals of the shops in Bands, Choral Music and Strings upon recommendation of 


Boston Symphony Orchestra their music director. 


P fae MUSIC IN EUROPE— 
erforming organizations include oe 
Joseph Tague—JUNE 30 to AUGUST 28—6 or 8 hours credit. 
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Following the meeting of the International Society for Music 


SINGING CITY Education, a workshop will be held at the Vienna State Academy 


of Music. 
announced 
Courses: (1) Comparative Studies in Music Education 


TWO SUMMER WORKSHOPS (2) Workshop in General Music 
IN THE CHORAL ART (3) Workshop in Improvisation as a Technique in Teaching Music 


beautiful 40-c mpus of Crozer 
ptr onaa 13 og Heong Philadelphia (4) The Developmental Approach to Elementary Music Education 


(5) Workshops in the Problems of Choral Training and Presento- 
. August 7-13, 1961 tion. 
Choral and Conducting Techniques for the 


School and Church Musician 
Elaine Brown Lecturers: Cesar Bresgen, Salzburg, Austria 
and Staff Egon Kraus, Cologne, Germany 
Leo Rinderer, Innsbruck, Austria 
. August 14 through 23, 1961 
Coordinated Study and Rehearsal of the Pas- Participants will have an opportunity for private study with out- 
sion According to St. John by J. S. Bach for tanding instr tal teachers of the Vienna State Academy. 
Conductors, Singers and Instrumentalists Workshops will be held in the English language. 


Elaine Brown and Julius Herford 
Co-directors Accommo- Music educators from the United States who plan to extend their 


dations: stay in Vienna beyond the close of the meeting of the Interna- 
For further information, write tional Society for Music Education should so advise the Cosmos 
Travel Bureau at the time hotel reservations are sent. 





SINGING CITY Registration: Cost of Workshop, $50.00. Application, together with enrollment 
35 South 9th Street fees, should be sent to Egon Kraus, Manderscheiderstrasse 35, 
Cologne-Klettenberg, Germany. 
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Enjoy Yourself 
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FROM A PROCLAMATION 
by the President of the United States 


“The years 1961-1965 will mark the 100th anniversary of the 
American Civil War ...1 especially urge our Nation’s schools and 
colleges...to plan and carry out their own appropriate centennial 
observances during the years 1961-1965; all to the end of enriching our 
knowledge and appreciation of this momentous chapter in our 
Nation’s history and of making this memorable period truly 


a centennial for all Americans.” 
December 6, 1960 


WZ 


: ON PG; 


CoV —-, 


A BALLAD 


of the 


NORTH and SOUTH 


for Mixed Chorus, Narrator, and Band 
Text by 
PAUL M. ANGLE & EARL SCHENCK MIERS 


Music by 
NORMAND LOCKWOOD 


FOR YOUR CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 
AMP proudly presents a major work for high school and college production 


Here is what two famous historians, eminent Civil War authorities and 
Pulitzer Prize winners, say about “A Ballad of the North and South”: 


“Most of the Civil War story, God knows, comes in the grimmest kind “A spirited and original 
of prose; but for a true understanding of the whole, both music and piece of work, which will 
verse are needed, and the blend which is provided here strikes me as give pleasure to everyone 
exceptionally moving and persuasive. The business has to be felt, interested in the commem- 
because its final appeal is, after all, emotional. This does it.” oration of the Civil War.” 


—BRUCE CATTON —ALLAN NEVINS 


Vocal scores available on approval. 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


A Subsidiary of BROADCAST MUSIC, INC. 


1 WEST 47TH STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Music and Public Education 


FINIS E. ENGLEMAN 


Executive Secretary 
American Association of School Administrators 


ORE THAN 150 years ago, when discussing his 

M concept of civilization, John Adams said, “I 

must study politics and war, that my sons may 

have liberty to study mathematics, philosophy, and com- 

merce so that their children in turn may have the right 
and privilege to study painting, poetry, and music.” 

Thus, even before the free public schools of America 
were established, aspects of their shape and processes 
were blueprinted by our second President. Fifty years 
after this statement by John Adams, farsighted humanists 
such as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard were con- 
vincing the new nation that it could not survive except 
as its citizenry was broadly educated. So the revolu- 
tionary institution known as the public schools was born 
and established. 

Its broad purpose of equal opportunity for the sons 
of all men and its faith in the essential worth of each 
individual gave it from the very beginning, the hu- 
manistic qualities so essential to any nation of free men. 
This unique institution, which brought reality to the 
dreams of universal education for all, is probably the 
greatest contribution to mankind which the Western 
Hemisphere has produced. The educational content has 
often been restricted and even barren. But in the far- 


ven, number four, February-March 1961 
ht 196 the Mus: > Epeesenee 
ixteenth “Terest, Nw.. ashington 6, D.C. 


flung reaches of this great country, there has been, in 
varying degrees, the persistent determination of public 
school leaders to bring to all children and youth the 
unique privilege of tasting and digesting an education for 
living consistent with the liberal tradition of Western 
civilization. 

Slowly but surely progress toward a broad and com- 
prehensive program, with the performing and creative 
arts playing an ever widening role, is clearly discernible 
in the history of American education. It is thus that the 
cultural level of America has risen, step by step. With 
much of its support coming from the arts as nurtured and 
taught in the schools, America has reached a cultural 
stature of considerable proportions. 


Rerreat from these purposes, however, seemed to 
be in full sway in 1959. A space vehicle launched dra- 
matically by a powerful and sinister world competitor 
threw fear into the hearts of many Americans, tending 
to cause a retreat from formerly held values and to place 
new priorities on what should be taught. 

Consequently some of the school administrators of the 
nation were thrown off balance, as was the educational 
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program which they administered. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the American Association of School Ad 
ministrators devoted all major aspects of their 1959 con 
the creative and performing arts, with all 
general sessions headlined by the master artists in the 
music, drama, poetry, 


of that convention the 


vention to 


including fine art, 


Near the 


everal fields 


ind the dance. close 


\ssociation, made up of more than 12,000 of the leaders 


; 1 — 
American education, voted the following resolution 


ical Assoc 


president, the 


he Amer ijation of School Administrators con 


and the staff for 


for the 1959 con 


Executive Committee, 


» the creative arts as the general theme 
We believe in a well-balanced school curriculum in which 


drama, painting, poetry, sculpture, architecture, and the 


le with other important subjects such 
It is important that pupils 


to understand, 


‘ncluded side by si 
natics, history, and science 


reneral education, learn to appreciate 


and to criticize with discrimination those products of 


mind, the voice, the hand, and the body which give dignity 


» the person and exalt the spirit of man 


Even as this resolution was adopted many Americans 
were crying, “Cut out the frills. Nonessentials such as 
ic and literature must give way to the ‘solid’ subjects 
of science, mathematics, and foreign languages.” And 
Congress was passing the National Defense Education 
Act, which encouraged school boards to buy bargains in 
programs at the expense of the 


mu 


and language 
Since it was suddenly recognized that Amer- 


sCrence 


humanities 
ica must communicate with all the people of all the world, 
the federal government rushed to aid the teaching of 
French and German while the one language that is com 
mon and universal, the arts, was either abandoned or left 
to struggle against heavy odds created by a federal pro- 
gram that offered matching money for these curriculum 
fields, and thereby discouraging the use of local and state 
money for the [hus a very subtle control of 


the school curriculum was exercised. 


humanities 


All who are familiar with the history of Rome know 
a certain Roman senator was successful in stimu 
into a 


that 
lating the 
frenzy of action by simply assuming a certain state ol 


Roman Senate and his whole country 


draping his toga, and repeatedly 
By repetition 


dramatically 
shouting, “Carthage must be destroyed.” 
and by continuous assertion he developed the image of 
foe and a line of action for his country which 


mind, 


1 Sinister 
the Romans became compelled to follow. 
Catos in America 


have several modern 


virtue of access to mass media of communica 


loday we 
who by 
tion, backed by determined persistence and dogmatism, 
have resorted to the ancient tactics of accepting some 
loubtful assumptions and pronouncing them as un 

truths Armed with many questionable 
they have set forth by sheer repetition and 
manner to discredit leadership of America’s 
teachers and the school curriculum. They set 
as saviors and present “new” images of 
“proper” methods of instruction, “sound” philosophy 
and psychology of learning, and just “what” con- 
stitutes a curriculum for our times. At the same time an 
inaccurate image is presented of what the schools have 
done and are doing in structure, materials, content, and 


juestioned 

‘truths,”’ 
exalted 
schools, 


themselves uy 


methods. 
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As Robert Frost would put it, “Like old dogs lying 
down and barking backwards with all the authority of 
a forward vision” these “saviors” have sounded a fright- 
ening bugle retreat call to a curriculum almost barren 
of the arts. 


As I consrper the many wise and unwise educational 
programs and policies which have been promoted by 
someone during the past half decade in almost every 
phase of American culture, I think it may profit us to 
keep in mind an expression attributed to one of our 
great British literary figures. 

When Robert Louis Stevenson was a boy, he sat at 
his window watching an old streetlamp lighter as he 
went by touching his lighting wick to the gas burners. 
Robert’s mother, concerned over the boy’s silence, asked 
what he was doing. He replied, “I am watching a man 
punch holes in the dark.” 

The leaders of public education have long ago as- 
sumed the role of lamp lighters where the souls of men 
cry in darkness, ignorance, and fright. I firmly believe 
these same men are now re-forming their ranks and 
will immediately go forward with a record curriculum 
demanded by a civilized culture. 

\lthough sometimes possessing only inadequate wicks 
and insufficient oil, those who operate our schools have 
consistently and continuously punched holes in the dark. 

The darkness of ignorance, prejudice, and incom- 
petence shrouds the world and America is far from free 
of it. Each individual with ten talents or with one has 
the potential to penetrate this darkness and to throw light 
on a segment of the universe. Light of a great magnitude 
is necessary for some segments; but light of a lesser 
brilliance, like that so helpful in a photographer’s dark- 
room or in a damp cellar, is also of great worth. When 
the lights spread from many individuals are put to- 
gether brilliance like that in a fluorescent-lighted high- 
way dispels the darkness. 

When any light goes out or when a new one is lit, the 
degree of darkness changes. Thus universal education, 
a broad program suitable for each pupil, gains full sup- 
port from a law of nature. If education is to have qual- 
ity, it must also have quantity and diversity. It is through 
quantity, and universal education, that the greatest num- 
ber of samplings of potential talents of a diverse char- 
acter may be found and developed. And a modern, 
complex world demands more diversity of human com- 
petence than ever before. But diversity is attained not 
only by diverse human potentials but by diversity of 
educational programs that nurture all these diverse 
potentials. But democracy and technology are not the 
enemies of culture, and mass communication is not the 
source of its own poison. 

[he highbrows’ worry over “Masscult” is to some 
extent an alibi for their own doubt and confusion about 
the relation of art to a democratic society. There is a 
public, enlarged and enlarging, with a common language 
and tradition. It must be both the source and audience 
for such continuing cultural advances as our civilization 
may make. As Jacques Barzun has put it, “What we 
have undertaken no other society has tried: we do not 
suppress half of mankind to refine part of the other half.” 
Instead the refinement must be public and general if our 
civilization is to be democratic as well as great. 
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Today the battle is in fuil fury. Ground lost during 
the past four years in preserving a balanced program 
has not as yet been reclaimed, but I am optimistic enough 
to believe that any institution founded on values so close 
to the aspirations, the hopes, and the very nature of man 
and so necessary to a free society will not be denied its 
destiny. Americans surely know that Booth Tarkington 
was right in his belief, “A country could be perfectly 
governed, immensely powerful and without poverty; yet 
if it produced nothing of its own in architecture, sculp- 
ture, music, painting or in books, it would some day pass 
into the twilight of history, leaving only the traces of a 
creditable political record.” 


Ar THIS PoINT I quote my own message to you as 
found in the December 1958 Music Epucators Jour- 
NAL: “No other civilization has meant more to mankind 
than that developed on the peninsula of Greece. There 
a mere handful of men produced the art, the drama, the 
philosophy which time does not destroy. From these 
few thousand persons the world has a legacy of great 
worth. The Greeks indeed taught mankind the joy of 
beauty, the artistry of design and form, the drama of 
life, the strength of logic and the value of truth. 

“Today the world is shaken by new knowledge of 
nature and the power released by its technical utilization. 
The physical aspects of life and material values have 
risen to ascendancy. The new release of energy gives 
man the sheer physical power for moving mountains and 
shooting the moon. Old feelings of security, of com- 
placency, have been turned topsy-turvy as another great 
power with a conflicting philosophy threatens our physical 
Goliath. 

“So America may be playing the fool by lessening its 
concern for what the Greeks held to with greatest pri- 
ority and by frantically plunging into an education pro 
gram pointed almost exclusively at material values. 

“The incessant cries for technicians, engineers, chem- 
ists, physicists, mechanits, skilled industrial workers, 
have seemingly drowned recognition of the ever-constant 
need for artists, philosophers, musicians, historians, and 
poets. The baser emotions of fear and greed have done 
much to crowd out the nobler emotions of appreciation 
of beauty, rhythm, color, design.” 


Tue vurce to find the true destiny of man, the ends 
he should live for, and his true relationship to the uni- 
verse must not give way to a frantic race for physical 
power and technical superiority. Thus it seems that all 
of us who are responsible for an education of most value 
to a civilization dedicated to the essential worth and dig- 
nity of each individual, along with a further dedication 
to long-established humanistic values of Western Civi- 
lization, have the privilege and responsibility to cling fast 
to and improve an educational program that is both bal 
anced and comprehensive, both scientific and aesthetic. 
It seems clear that the school administrator of modern 
education in the United States will not forsake the wis- 
dom and courage which his responsible position demands 
he demonstrate. 

My thinking is sometimes at great divergence to that 
of wiser men, but I am unshaken in my belief that the 
arts and humanities are a desirable and a fundamental 
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This article was first presented as an address at 
the 1961 meeting of the MENC Eastern Division in 
Washington, D.C. Following the address, many re- 
quests were made for its inclusion in the JOURNAL. 
Mr. Engleman is a warm friend of the arts and is 
convinced of their importance in a balanced program 
of education. Arts educators everywhere will long 
remember and be grateful for the 1959 program of 
the AASA devoted to Creative Arts in Education, 
the plans for which the Executive Committee of 
AASA and Mr. Engleman were responsible. 











part of the daily life of the educated man; and, by the 
same token, it may be assumed that they are a vital neces 
sity in the daily life of the less educated and even illiter- 
ate, in the sense that we often use that word. 


Socian anthropology throws much light on the nature 
and quality of humankind. It is important that we be 
sensitive to the fact that ‘most illiterate peoples have 
developed to a very high degree folk art, the dance, and 
folk drama as a basis for their cultural existence. Thus 
they make secure their claim of being human beings of 
higher order than mere animals. It seems clear that if 
the arts are so essential to primitive peoples, then they 
must become increasingly so for those where culture and 
education have been developed to a high degree. A civi- 
lization simply isn’t civilized in the absence of the arts 
for the many. Any culture that reserves the finer things 
to an elite group will lose it for the select. Any art form 
that fears contamination and loss of prestige when en- 
joyed by a great majority will fail by virtue of its own 
assumed exclusiveness. 

Since art and music are so fundamental to full and 
satisfactory living at all levels of civilization, need we 
belabor the argument that they must be given a place 
not only in the elective areas of the curriculum but also 
as part of the common learnings. 

Those who insist that Communist competition de- 
mands that America throw most, if not all, of our re- 
sources into a very limited field might well be asked the 
question, “Why fight a war if we first give up all that 
would justify a fight?’ Furthermore, as we struggle to 
be understood by the millions of surging people in the 
underdeveloped world it might be well to note the ma- 
jority of them are more interested in Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Twain, and Bernstein, than in Ford, Urey, Rickover, or 
Edison. They like America’s values more than her ma- 
chines. They like our humanists more than our engi- 
neers. Fortunately, other scientists applaud when James 
Killian, President of Massachusetts Institute of .Tech- 
nology says, “The image of America may be shaped by 
the qualities of its inner life more than by its exploits in 
space.” 


A i I have been saying adds up to my belief that the 
program in music is so important that it should stretch 
from the kindergarten through the college. Like other 
great disciplines, opportunity for the specialists must 
be provided for, i.e., those who have special talents, 
special gifts, and are blessed with academic competence. 
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Children with these special talents should be identified 
early and should be given the opportunity to become 
professionals either in the purely academic aspects of the 
discipline or in combination with the performing aspects. 

the school program should provide opportunity 
for good general music for the great mass of students 
who will not be professionals but who need education 
and experience in music as much as they need education 
history, merely as a basis for 


n science, language, or 


I 
! 
i 


iving a wholesome life 

[he music program should be treated as a serious and 

The “toughest” subject I ever took 
and homework didn’t give a ready 
t becomes too tough to master—just 
1s is true for some persons in any discipline. I think | 
agree, that like most of the hu 
has qualities which bring greater depth of 


solid” subject field 
was one In music, 
unswer. For many 


must however, music, 
manities, 
emotion and greater heights of appreciation and pleas 
than is common in some of the other respectable 
[his I would contend is its added quality of great 
worth. Man has too few of the inspirational, aesthetic, 


ind exalted pleasures, and music should not retreat from 


ure 


helds 


its unusual opportunity of contributing to this great need 
of all human beings 

you not assume the false psy 
I would believe, false philosophy that your 
made tough in the sense of its being 
unpleasant and discouragingly obscure. You need not 
false academic respectability by accept- 
Truly, the 


| urge, however, that 
chology and. 
subject should be 
ittempt to gain 


ing a false concept of what constitutes it 
great in life is always simple and quite readily discern 
The subtlety; the abstract depth; the mathematical 


range of meaning, coupled with the art and 


ible 
scope; the 
compl x intricacy of pertormance and interpretation, 
permit music to match scholarship with any discipline. 


ry 
er VALUI oO! 


should not be discounted 


simple performance for the many 
[ am not in favor of spending 
the number of hours in noisy band practice for the long 
marches on the football field, which I have infrequently 
[ do believe, however, that the youngster who 
that he himself can sing a simple melody or 
can produce harmony with a woodwind or brass instru 
ment has gained added stature as a human being and pos- 
sibly may have a limited power which will give him and 
others the keys to hours of future happiness 
[ spent two years during the war in the cold Arctic 
where the nights were long in winter and where no source 
of amusement was found except through that invented 
ind produced by the men of our navy unit. From un- 
known sources pianos were procured (a mystery ex- 
plainable only by the Seabees) and he who could play 
piano was of more value than an admiral. So I beg of you 
it, in this struggle now for academic respectability, 
‘t take from your great field those simple aids to 
such as participating comfortably in group 


obser ve d 


dist over 


1 
iving 


g 
ng and instrumental ensemble groups. Possessing a 
dly power to join in fireside singing of hymns, bal- 
mm musical comedy, and light opera may 
bring lasting pleasure to many men. Nor must you at- 
make your subject, which is in many respects 
academic and abstract in high degree, so much so that 
it is obscure merely for obtaining the quality of appearing 
difficult 


iret 


lads, songs Itt 


tempt to 
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Furthermore, may I say just a word about the in- 
struction, even though I am as far afield in my right to 
make this observation as I was when they started dis- 
cussing the content to be taught. First of all, as in any 
other discipline, the music teacher must be a master of 
his own field. I have a strong conviction that there is 
some danger that music teachers, like other teachers of 
great disciplines, may become so specialized that they 
cannot be classified as first-class music educators. I say 
this not to minimize the importance of the specialized 
skills so very essential to teaching aspects of the cur- 
riculum but rather with the conviction of the impor- 
tance of being educated teachers or directors in music 
first of all, and second, being conductors of orchestras, 
choruses, bands, and the like. 


Music’s relatedness to the whole of education, its 
place in the whole mosaic of human understanding and 
culture, needs to be understood by the teacher. Also, the 
working materials and methods peculiar to the music 
area being taught should be a part of the tool kit of any 
good teacher. In other words, difficult as it may seem, the 
music teacher should be broadly educated with a wise 
sprinkling of mathematics, literature, history, art, drama, 
and philosophy. The music teacher profits much by 
being an educated person as well as a specialist in music. 
Furthermore, knowledge of these content fields must be 
supplemented with an understanding of the psychology 
of human growth and development, as well as by what 
research and experiences show us concerning the best 
tools of teaching and the best methods of using these 
tools 

I next hazard to suggest that music educators beware 
of becoming prosaic and obsolete not only as to apprecia- 
tions and skills but also as to their knowledge of music’s 
new designs and emerging qualities. Let us not be hood- 
winked into the notion that new knowledge, new tech- 
niques are restricted to science. Music, art, and the dance 
are no more limited to old boundaries than is physics 
or chemistry. When I first heard jazz it was recognized 
and accepted as music by only a few. These new noisy 
incantations were too different, too unorthodox té be 
understood by my ears accustomed to other forms. You 
dare not be likewise blinded. Hold fast with one hand 
to the old but reach eagerly with the other for the new. 


‘Tuts wortp has never been in such revolution as now. 
New ideas and new concepts are erupting so fast that 
the time spread of an idea has no conventional restric- 
tions. For these reasons I urge that you re-examine 
not only your methods but the minimum programs you 
have established in the schools. Furthermore, don’t be 
afraid to experiment. If this is not done, obsolescence 
will be upon you, and with obsolescence usually comes 
decadence and elimination. 

Possibly as I give you so much free advice about 
music and music teaching you may be asking the ques- 
tions: “What is the role and attitude of the school ad- 
ministrator as it pertains to the field of music? Is he 
not partial to other fields? After all, is he not the big- 
gest obstacle?” Since the college major of the majority 
of school administrators, according to a recent survey, 
is either in the natural sciences or in the behavioral sci- 
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ences, you may readily assume that these are the fields 
to which he would give the greatest emphasis. Frankly, 
I don’t know because I have not made an inventory of 
all school administrators and what their prejudices really 
are, but I am convinced that his graduate professional 
preparation has in most instances given him an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the importance of a broad 
comprehensive curriculum which includes not only the 


sciences but the humanities and vocational studies as 


well. Thus, he often sits as a judge or mediator trying 
to keep balance when many subject field specialists are 
clamoring for more time and attention, and the reaction- 
ists among the public insist on “basic’’ education only. 

In recent years, of course, some of these fields have 


had support from those who fear we are falling behind 
the Communist world and who would place high priority 
on fields other than music. Likewise, the industrial world 
often demands those practical subjects such as math 
ematics, science, and vocational subjects, little realizing 
the economic value of the arts; and, since the economic 
leaders are often the big taxpayers with power structures 
all their own, boards of education and superintendents 
are, on occasion, unduly influenced. Since sometimes it 
is a battle among the power structures of a community 
to determine where the greatest emphasis should be, it 
might be good advice to the music educator to remem- 
ber that he often has allies which he doesn’t use. Maybe 
the music teacher should be a student of community 
Sé ciology too. 

Confidentially, I have known superintendents, pushed 
by the pressures of certain community forces, who would 
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give one subject more emphasis than it deserves, but 
who would prize greatly some pressures from another 
direction to counter the forces. Thus they would be given 
the freedom to establish a balanced program with each 
subject in its proper place. 

Possibly I should give a word of caution at this point. 
Realizing full well the appeal of music as a public rela- 
tions agency, may I urge that you not use this lesser 
strength in a big way. I refer hete to persuasion by a 
dramatic public performance sometimes found at athletic 
events. Performing groups which have color and con- 
siderable public appeal but which consume much time 
and energy and produce relatively little high-class music 
should have only modest support from music educators. 
In other words, don’t overplay the showmanship which 
may be achieved by prostituting music. 


May I concratuLaTe you on your magnificent con- 
tribution to the cultural maturity of the United States 
and reaffirm my belief that the cultural maturity of Amer- 
ica can never be achieved in adequate or proper propor- 
tions unless the public schools of America continue to 
strengthen and extend music programs which people like 
you have developed. May I urge you not only to enjoy 
your field but to respect it, to be proud of it, and to 
recognize its true purposes. These purposes will be en- 
hanced as you relate this great discipline, this great source 
of inspiration, this great spring of enlightenment to the 
other fields in the humanities. Each enhances the other; 
together they fashion the noblest of man’s insights, hopes, 
and aspirations. 
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In the Soviet Union 
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rHE ARTS IN 
nion does not convey anything like 
the 


= an accurate report unless it portrays great 
emphasis placed on the arts in education, or education 
in the arts, in the two highly organized amateur move 
namely, the Houses of Culture for employees 
collective 
students 

Here, 
aspects of the 
education 


facilities made available through 


ments 


of factories, industrial establishments and 


farms, and the Pioneer Houses or Clubs for 
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warrant that all 
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are available 
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too obvious to mention 
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Houses of Culture 


hree typical Houses of Culture were visited: (1) 
Likhatchov Plant House of Culture in Moscow, 
Petrograd Workers House of Culture in Lenin 

(3) the October Culture in Kiev. To 
centers will 


| louse of 
as community 
their 


describe these establishments 


communicate something of an idea of organiza 


tion and program. However, this is by no means an 


udequate frame of reference, because these organiza 
tions and their programs penetrate into as well as eman 
ite directly from the entire nature of the society in 
they exist 

should be 


interesting displays in the Houses of Culture 


which 
made about the large and very 
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“Lomment 


displays, indicating progress in the seven-year industrial 
plan in the Soviet Union, are sometimes done by pro- 
some- 
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more indus 
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other 
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trial plants, factories or collective farms, and since the 
current seven-year plan in the Soviet Union has set 
certain goals of accomplishment for the various indus- 
tries and farms, it is logical to have posted in the 
Houses of Culture graphic presentations (usually very 
attractive) which depict progress—or special progress- 
in the various fields of endeavor in which the workers 
are engaged. 

There seems to be something for everybody in these 
establishments—and it also seems as if everybody is “‘in 
something.” In the first place, the buildings are very 
large, with auditoriums, educational and 
recreational facilities and equipment. (For instance, it 
was at the Houses of Culture in Leningrad and Kiev 
that the American Ballet performed.) In the House of 
Culture visited in Moscow there is a theater seating 
over 1,000, a dancing hall accommodating 1500. The 
adequate reading hall and library contains 150,000 
books, and in addition there are twenty-two. supple- 
mentary libraries in the factories, making the total of 
books for this one House of Culture something close 
to half a million. There is small auditorium 
accommodating 400 and a lecture hall seating 200. 

Participation in the activities of the House of Cul- 
ture is not necessarily confined to employees of any 
specific industrial group or groups, although if space 
is limited—for instance, at theater presentations—the 
employees of the particular industrial establishment 
with which the House of Culture is identified are given 
preference for seats. 


full-scale 


also a 


Is tHe Moscow House of Culture there are 170 dif- 
ferent activity groups and about 5,000 participants. (It 
should be noted here that by no means do all the em- 
ployees in industrial plants necessarily participate regu- 
larly in the activities of the Houses of Culture.) There 
are four orchestras, two jazz orchestras, one orchestra 
of folk instruments, two choruses—one classical (100 
persons), and another which sings folk and national 
songs. There is a lively theater movement, also a ballet, 
a circus. Opportunities are provided for the study of 
painting and sculpture. The leaders or teachers of the 
170 groups are for the most part professionals in their 
fields. For instance, a member of the Moscow Con- 
servatory staff has been a leader of one of the orchestras 
in this House of Culture in Moscow for twenty-eight 
years. 

The Children’s Department was of special interest 
and is especially comprehensive, with considerable em- 
phasis on music education, theater, ballet. On the oc- 
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The Pioneer movement in the Soviet Union enrolls young people between ages of 
ten and fourteen years. “Pioneer Palaces,” headquarters of the movement, pro- 
vide diversified programs of activities, including youth orchestras. Here students 
of the Emil Darzin School, Riga, Latvia, are shown at an orchestra rehearsal. 


casion of our visit to the House of Culture in Moscow 
a rehearsal of Tom Sawyer was in progress. 

The opportunities offered through the educational pro- 
grams in the Houses of Culture not only provide aesthetic 
education for large groups of people, but not infrequently 
some special talents are discovered, encouraged, de- 
veloped—sometimes to high professional artistic levels. 

All maintenance expenses are borne by the sponsoring 
industrial establishment. The cost of instruments, cos- 
tumes, salaries for professionals, is assumed by the trade 
union responsible for the general administration of the 
Faculties at the House of Culture in Moscow 


project 
(1) music, (2) literature, 


are in the following categories: 
(3) fine arts, (4) cinematography, (5) science. 


‘Tue Perrocrap Workers’ House of Culture is one of 
five such large centers in Leningrad. In the vicinity 
there are 195 smaller centers. Here some of the dis- 
tinguished artists were at work in their respective fields. 
For instance, G. N. Kaganov, the producer at Children’s 
Theater in Leningrad, was at work with an amateur 
theater circle group. A well-known ballet dancer, Kozlov, 
works regularly in the Petrograd Workers’ House of 
Culture. The Acrobatic Circle is headed by a producer 
of the circus in Leningrad. A fine a cappella choir was 
heard in rehearsal under the direction of F. Kozlov, dis- 
tinguished choral conductor. A group of teen-age boys 
gave demonstrations of classical ballet and national 
dances. Lessons were observed in progress on individual 
instruments, including folk instruments. The library con 
tains 150,000 books and is used by some 5,000 persons 
plus 6,000 additional persons who take advantage of the 
library resources in the centers of employment. Approxi- 
mately sixty-five smaller traveling libraries move from 
one factory or working establishment to another. It was 
observed that this library in Leningrad has a good sup- 
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ply of non-technical books on the arts which we were 
told are in popular demand. 

A particularly interesting experience for us was to ob- 
serve the large crowd (about 500 people) filling the 
auditorium in the House of Culture at nine o'clock on 
the evening of our visit to listen to a distinguished mu- 
sicologist lecture on the subject of “Music Romanticism 
in the Nineteenth Century.” Incidentally, Mr. Weinkopf, 
the speaker, told us prior to the lecture that when illus- 
trations of his lectures seem in order, only live music is 
used—in other words, not records or tape recordings 
but singers and instrumentalists are actually a part of the 
lecture-demonstration. 

The October House of Culture in Kiev, located on one 
of the highest points in the city, was opened in 1957 and 
is supported by small industry unions. There are 1,000 
participants in the amateur movement. On the evening 
of our visit a rehearsal was in progress. The part of the 
rehearsal we saw, national dances of the Ukraine, was 
superbly executed. In this establishment there are or- 
ganized courses for national dances, classical ballet ; there 
is a girls’ ensemble of folk dance and song, a symphony 
orchestra, orchestras of folk instruments, a cappella 
chorus, chorus for national songs and folk songs, courses 
in painting and sculpture, Children’s Department, Theater 
Department. 

The Houses of Culture described briefly in the fore- 


going paragraphs would seem to be the focal point for 
the adult amateur movement in the arts. That opportuni- 
ties offered in these establishments are acceptable and, 
there 


in fact, eagerly participated in, seems to be no 
doubt. The plan seems to be to encourage to the fullest 
extent the growth and development of these centers, and 
within them no effort seems to be spared in giving every 
opportunity for maximum participation in the arts, not 
only for adults but for children as well. 
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Cello pupils of Yerevan Music Schools are shown performing 

in the final concert of the Armenian Art and Literature Festival 

in Moscow. The festival took place at the famed Bolshoi Theatre 
of the USSR. 
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turn, groups of students from other parts of the Soviet 
Union come to Pioneer Club Centers in large cities. 
Competition seems to be a strong feature of the Pioneer 
Clubs. On the day we were at the Pioneer Palace in 
Leningrad, students from 511 schools were at the Cen- 
ter, not only to celebrate the Fortieth Anniversary of the 
movement, but to inaugurate an inter-school competition 
dealing with scholastic subjects, sports and exhibitions. 
Later on, awards based on the decisions of the students 
themselves were to be made. 

One interesting experience at the Pioneer Palace in 
Leningrad must be recorded. During the rehearsal of a 
student orchestra, a member of the orchestra came to the 
members of the delegation and asked in good English 
if boys and girls in the United States like to play in 
amateur orchestras, also asked what music they played, 
and finally said, “Do they maybe play the music of some 
of our composers too?” 


_Moscow State University 


F ounven in 1755, and established on its new site witn 
32 floors and 25,000 students in 1953, Moscow State 
University is one of the most important educational 
centers in the Soviet Union. Some faculties are still 
maintained on the former campus. Moscow State Uni- 
versity does not have faculties in arts education, nor does 
it prepare students for careers in medicine or dentistry, 
the latter two being provided by special Institutes, as is 
true of the fine arts. There is a course in art included 
in the Department of History at the University. At the 
University there are faculties in mathematics, engineer- 
ing, chemistry, history, law, philosophy, 
languages. 

Part of the campus life are dramatic theater, ballet, 
choruses, symphony orchestras, jazz orchestras. This is 
made possible through courses offered on an extra-cur- 
ricular basis at the University, or through instruction 
received by students in the special schools for arts. 


economics, 


The Conservatories and Special 
Music Schools 


Up ro ruts point this report has not gone into details 
about what might be called the serious music education 
program in the Soviet Union—that is, the education of 
the professional musician, the musicologists, the com- 
posers, as well as the teachers for the special preparatory 
music schools. What is said about the “serious” music 
education program, however, should in no way imply 
that the arts—particularly music—in the amateur move- 
ment, in the primary music schools and in the general 
schools, are not considered seriously. On the contrary, 
the amateur movement is highly regarded as a part of 
the artistic life and ideals of the Soviet Union. It is, 
however, only when extended visits are made to Con- 
servatory Preparatory Schools, when conversations are 
held with directors of such schools—and with the di- 
rectors and staffs of Conservatories in Moscow, and 
Kiev, and the Rimsky-Korsakov Conservatory in Lenin- 
grad—that one is fully impressed with the great serious- 
ness attached to music education as a profession in the 
Soviet Union. 

In the first place, the special Conservatory Preparatory 
Schools, such as the Central Music School (an eleven- 
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4 concert of young musicians and singers of the Ukraine, 

sponsored by the Ukrainian Republican Philharmonic Society in 

Kiev. The picture shows the State Symphony Orchestra of the 

Ukrainian SSR performing under the young conductor Demyan 
Pelekhati of Lvov. 
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Moscow Conservatory 


on competitive examinations, 
tinue aS a 
orous examinations 
plan of organization in the school are com 
ne afternoon a Chopin audition was 
as young as eight years participated 

the purpose of which was to determine 
the privilege of appearing 
Professors were the adjudi 


would have 

oon to be held 

[t was not only an illuminating experience to 
this event from the standpoint of the musicai 
excellence of the students, but it was interesting to ob- 
serve that for a period of close to three hours some very 


witness 


Pa g é 


young students—around eight years old—listened at- 


tentively to each presentation. 


From the eleven-year school, again through examina- 
tions, the students enter the four-year Technical School, 
also attached to the Conservatory in Moscow. At this 
school there is training for performance, to be sure, but 
also training of teachers for the primary music schools. 
However, the objective of the outstanding students is to 
enter the Conservatory, if possible following the com- 
pletion of the eleven-year special secondary music school. 

Moscow Conservatory is ninety-four years old. In the 
five-year Conservatory course there are about 800 stu- 
dents, among them students from other countries. In the 
three-year post-graduate schools 100 students are en- 
rolled. The faculties of the Conservatory are: (1) piano 
and organ, (2) orchestra, (3) vocal, including solo and 
opera, (4) theoretical (composition, musicology, choral 
conducting, opera and symphony conducting). 

There is no correspondence school education offered by 
however, 300 students are en- 
rolled in evening courses. There are two symphony 
orchestras and one chorus in the Conservatory. The 
Director of the Conservatory, an outstanding choral con- 
ductor, A. V. Sveshnikov, and the Assistant Director, 
M. N. Anastasiev, gave the delegation every opportunity 
to become familiar with the organization of the Conserva- 
tory which is indeed an important part of the cultural 
life of Moscow and the country. Through the facilities 
at the Conservatory 400 concerts were given in Moscow 
and other cities during 1959. 

Some of Russia’s leading composers and artists are 
actively working at the Conservatory in Moscow— 
Shostakovich, Khachaturian, Kabalevsky, Gillels. An 
interesting conversation was held with Negaus, teacher 
of Gillels and Richter. Conversations were also held with 
Khachaturian and Kabalevsky, both of whom expressed 
warm interest in the opportunities they have to compose 
music for amateur groups. They stressed the fact that 
composers are challenged when writing music for school 
or non-professional groups, and agreed that it is a difficult 
task which required not only simplicity but originality. 
Both Khachaturian and Kabalevsky devote considerable 
time to the amateur music movement in the Soviet Union. 


Moscow Conservatory ; 


‘Tue ovpest Conservatory in the Soviet Union is the 
Rimsky-Korsakov Conservatory in Leningrad, founded 
in 1862. Attached to this Conservatory is an eleven-year 
preparatory school begun in 1936. This is a well organ- 
ized school, where intensive training both in music edu- 
cation and in general education is given the students. An 
orchestra of eighty is a part of the plan of the preparatory 
school. Some of Russia’s most distinguished musicians 
have studied and graduated at this fine Conservatory, 
including Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky, Glazunov, Sho- 
stakovich. 

There are daytime classes as well as evening classes, 
and correspondence education is also offered. The Con- 


servatory has two symphony orchestras, as well as a 
special orchestra for the training of orchestra conductors 
and an opera studio orchestra. The total enrollment is 
about 1,000. About 100 may graduate and of this num- 
ber ten may qualify for post-graduate work. 

One has the impression that the Rimsky-Korsakov 
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in Leningrad is a well organized institu- 


Conservatory 
tion with the highest of musical standards. The warm 
reception received from the Director, Yuri Brjushkov, a 
distinguished pianist, and from other members of the 


faculty, was especially appreciated. 

At the Moscow and Rimsky-Korsakov Conservatories 
some interesting conversations were held with the com 
posers and musicologists relative to the desirability of 
experimentation in art—music, painting, sculpture, ballet 
It would seem that the general belief among artists in the 
that, while it 1s interesting to support 
innovation, experimet for the sake of ex 
t desirable. Art for art’s sake is not 


Soviet Union is 
tation merely 


perimentation 1s n 


According to the caption of this official Soviet photograph 

Yelena Kuzmina, “Honoured Art Worker of the Bashkirian 

ASSR,” is shown giving a lesson to two young students of the 
“National Department.” 
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Kiev 

Ta | REPUBLIC 40,000,000 ) 
whose principal city, Kiev, was visited, has a most active 
in the other 
[he Gliére four-year Technical Music School is 
one of the oldest in the Ukraine. The divisions of in- 
struction are as follows: piano, strings, conducting and 
chorus, brass and percussion instruments, folk instru- 
ments, theory 

Here teachers are trained for the seven-year primary 
music schools, as well as music teachers for the general 
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schools; here training is received for professional or- 
chestra and choral work and for work with the amateur 
music groups. Students are received in this school be- 
tween the ages of fourteen years and thirty years (the 
latter, those who want refresher courses). A small board- 
ing school enrolls students from collective farms and 
nearby towns. There are the daytime courses (enroll- 
ment of 386), evening courses and correspondence edu- 
cation courses (enrollment of 200). Some students enter 
the Conservatory at Kiev or elsewhere. Last year there 
were eighty-five graduates and twenty-six entered the 
Conservatory. 

In Kiev there are eight primary music schools, and in 
the Ukraine Republic the number of primary music 
schools totals 267. The Ukraine has four Conservatories, 
five eleven-year music schools, and twenty-four four- 
year technical music schools. The faculty in the Gliére 
four-year Technical Music School numbers 130, nine of 
whom teach general subjects. All of the graduates are 
qualified to teach. Methods of teaching and other peda- 
gogical subjects are included in the training, and asso- 
ciated with the school is a practice-teaching school. 

Some interesting emphasis is placed on the training 
on folk instruments in the Gliére four-year Technical 
Music School, the Lysenco eleven-year Music School, as 
well as in the Conservatory in Kiev. The instruments on 
which instruction is given for solo work as well as for 
large ensembles of folk instruments are: (1) bandura, 
(2) gusli, (3) dombra, (4) sopilka. Students major in 
these instruments, for which serious or classical music 
has been arranged and for which composers are also 
creating music. 

The Lysenko eleven-year Music School in Kiev is the 
principal preparatory school for the Conservatory in 
Kiev, which has an enrollment of 460 and a staff of 127. 
A good orchestra had already been organized for con- 
cert work at the beginning of the school year. At this 
school a dombra orchestra performed for the delegates 
a work by Vivaldi with piano accompaniment. 

Since the close of the last war the Conservatory at 
Kiev has been completely rebuilt as has much of the city. 
Kiev Conservatory is a well organized institution with a 
broad program of instruction in standard instruments, in 
voice, as well as in folk instruments. Composititons by 
Mendelssohn, Liszt, Tchaikovsky were heard, both solos 
and large ensembles, played on bandura, balalaika, gusli. 
Also heard was a composition by the Conservatory Di- 
rector, P. Shtogovenko, played by a fine orchestra. 


Status of Fine Arts in the Soviet Union 


[ wstrUCTION IN THE FINE arts in the Soviet Union 
parallels that of music except that, as has already been 
said, there are many more music schools at all levels than 
there are fine arts schools. There are special primary art 
schools, the four-year technical art schools, schools which 
prepare exclusively for the higher Institutes or Acad- 
emies of Art. The Institutes or Academies, like the Con- 
servatories, have five-year courses and, for the students 
who qualify, three-year post-graduate courses. 

During the course of the limited stay of one month 
in the Soviet Union it was obviously impossible to evalu- 
ate the various programs of the arts in education—in 
special schools, general schools, in Conservatories, In- 
stitutes of Fine Arts, Theater Schools, Ballet Schools, 
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The State Symphony Orchestra of the USSR is shown per- 
forming in famous Tchaikovsky Concert Hali, Moscow. 


Circus School and so forth. This was also true of the 
programs of the arts in the amateur movements such as 
the Pioneer Houses and the Houses of Culture, to say 
nothing of the professional productions such as the sym- 
phony orchestra concerts, the ballet, theater, the galleries 
and museums. It was, indeed, fortunate that there were 
made available to the delegation so many opportunities 
for contacts with the It can be said 
with conviction, however, that, based on the month of 
indeed a well- 
Union. Every- 


various programs. 


experiences and observation, there is 

supported cultural program in the Soviet 
ting we saw and heard gave evidence that the arts in 
education—in the presentation of the arts to the public 
and as a part of the highly organized amateur movements 


have significant official support 


PRIOR TO DEPARTURE from the Union of 
Republics the delegation was accom- 
panied by Mrs. L. Ilyena, the Head of Education in the 
Ministry of Culture, and Mrs. A. Butrova, the liaison 
officer in charge of relations with the United States in 
the Ministry of Culture, for an interview with Mrs. E 
Furtseva, the Minister of Culture, who is one of the 
members of the Central Committee of the Soviet Union 

In discussing with the Minister the extent of the cul 
tural program in the Soviet Union, the question was 


Qn THI 


Soviet 


DAY 


Socialist 


raised as to whether, in these days of somewhat spec 
tacular developments in the field of science, the educa 
tional authorities of the Soviet Union are de-emphasizing 
education in the arts in order to carry on an accelerated 
cience and mathematics education. Assur 
ance was immediately forthcoming that under no cir 
cumstances is the program of education in the arts being 


program of 


neglected, de-emphasized or curtailed in favor of an 
accelerated program in any other part of the curriculum 
If there is acceleration it would seem that it is in the 
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direction of more and more time being devoted to educa- 
tional pursuits in all fields. 

Indeed, all of the experiences during the month-long 
period indicated that the arts are increasingly regarded 
as part of the daily lives of all of the people. It was 
reassuring and of more than passing significance to have 
the specific answer from the Minister of Culture under 
whose jurisdiction the entire arts program in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics is operated. For, the in 
formed reader will recall, the jurisdiction embraces not 
alone the formal education in Conservatories, Special 
Schools of Music, Institutes of Fine Arts, the Ballet 
Schools, the Circus School, Theater Schools, but also 
the enormous professional productions such as the Ballet, 
the Symphony Orchestras, Opera, Theater. 

It is apparent that in the Soviet Union, as in many 
other countries, there is official patronage of the arts, 
and, as a consequence, great national respect for the arts. 
In the Soviet Union the emphasis on political and eco- 
nomic growth is of great importance, to be sure, but 
emphasis on cultural growth and activities and support 
of cultural activities is of equal importance. A career 
in the arts is regarded as of the same importance as a 
career in politics, economics, science or other profes- 
sions. Therefore, the most careful attention is given to 
the education. of artists in all fields. Official support of 
the arts does not end with the education of the artists. 
Support of the arts as an intrinsic part of the life in the 
Soviet Union provides widespread opportunities for 
education in the arts for Soviet youth as well as the adult 
population. 

It seems that the arts and artists in the Soviet Union 
are accepted as much as any other facet of the life, as 
official representatives of the society of the country. 


Conclusion 


Tue purpose of the mission was not to evaluate or to 
interpret the artistic life in the Soviet Union in any of 
its aspects because such an undertaking would have dis- 
tressingly artificial implications if attempted in such a 
short period. Therefore, the delegation was painstaking 
in making note of all information provided by the hosts. 
It is on the basis of some of these notes that the informa- 
tion in this report has been made available. 

It is the opinion of members of the delegation that it 
would indeed be a worthwhile project to make a com- 
parative study of the arts in education programs in the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Because of the em- 
phasis on music education in all fields in both countries 
such a project would be especially challenging. 

Members of the delegation feel that it was indeed a 
privilege to take part in this mission, and look forward 
hopefully to a continuation of the cultural exchange pro- 
gram between the Soviet Union and the United States. 
The benefits to be derived from such exchange are many 
and are important—from a strictly professional angle, as 
well as from the standpoint of the effectiveness of ex- 
changes in the field of the arts—particularly the arts in 
education—as fundamental factors in the development 
and maintenance of international understanding and good 
will 


{Reprints of this report (Part I that appeared in the January 1961 
issue, and Part II in this issue) are available from Music Educators 


National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, 


D. C. Price: 50¢.] 
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neral Music in 
General Education 


HARRY E. MOSES 


HE MOUNTING INTEREST in the general music class 
reveals a trend in the right direction. The im- 
portance of this class to a program of general 
education cannot be overestimated. Aside from the in- 
trinsic value of such a course is the opportunity that it 
affords for integrating music with materials in the other 
arts. Today, there seems to be almost universal agree- 
ment that we define its function and limits, so that it 
may take its proper place in the larger curriculum. 
Educators have been experimenting for a number of 
years with this idea of bringing music to large groups 
of students—even to all students. The expansion of the 
general music class, however, has been limited. It may 
be that success with a good choir or band can be more 
easily and more adequately measured. It may also be that 
the general music class requires of the teacher a broader 
and more complete background. It suffices to say that 
while our teacher training institutions exploit this phi- 
losophy of reaching more students, their graduates con- 
centrate on the smaller and more perfect specialty units. 
The general music classes, if they are set up at all, are 
appendages to the program. The opportunity classes for 
the large groups of uninitiated students, therefore, die 
aborning when teacher time for general music classes 
becomes limited. Only through proper reorganization can 
teacher time for general music classes become available. 
We have come to realize now that, just as we train 
good choral conductors, we must train good teachers of 
general music. Where the training of general music 
teachers is in line with the philosophy in modern general 
education, the necessary steps to change methods and 
materials will be taken. No two teachers in the same 
school will teach the same subject in the same way. The 
backgrounds of the teachers may differ and their ap- 
proaches may differ. This does not really matter at 
all. It is important, however, that the attitudes and 
philosophies with regard to the general music class are 
as close together as possible. In the classroom, teachers 
reflect what they believe. If they believe that the class is 
worthwhile, so will the students. The teacher of the 
general music class, therefore, must be properly oriented 
and prepared with a well-rounded background for this 
work. 


Tue sotution of our problem can best come when 
we understand that the general music class belongs to a 
broad educational scheme and is related to all of the other 
music classes. Within its limits the teacher must main- 
tain a standard of high quality. Watered-down singing, 
watered-down theory, and sugar-coated listening have no 
place in such a class. The relationship of this class to the 


[The author teaches music in the Germantown High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and has contributed articles to numerous music 
magazines including Music Educators Journal in the past.] 
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specialties, however, will give it distinction. Through 
motivations set up in the general music class we can 
direct pupils into larger and broader musical experiences 
found in the specialties. 

With the development of radio, television, stereo- 
recorders and record-players, and the sound-film, we 
have seen an upsurge of interest in all kinds of music. 
Our pupils are much more sophisticated socially than 
we were at their age. We can do much, however, to 
develop higher standard of taste, reliability, responsi- 
bility, and integrity, through the development of a seri- 
ous interest in all kinds of music. Thus, the well-rounded 
program, with offerings for everyone, helps us to better 
take our place in a program of general education. 

The competition from offerings in the fields of science 
and mathematics makes it mandatory that we regroup 
our forces, consolidate our gains, and set up the kind 
of program that will set every last student, teacher and 
administrator “up on his heels.” We can no longer afford 
the luxury of the status quo. Music can sell itself, but 
like good businessmen we must organize for the sales 
campaign. Again, the general music class is the place 
where we start to build the integrated, well-rounded mu- 
sic curriculum. 

The development of such a broad program can have 
tremendous effect on support given to the whole music 
curriculum. The strongest argument for a planned over- 
all program is that it ties together all of the courses 
offered by the music curriculum without any duplica- 
tion. This releases teacher time for additional music 
activities. In this science-and-mathematics era, when 
roster time for music is grudgingly granted, adminis- 
trators look with interest on a varied program which 
tries to reach all of the students. Teachers can win sup- 
port if a program of quality is developed. 


A continuous prosLeM for the music teacher is that 
of recruiting for the specialties. The general music class 
offers an ideal opportunity for finding, guiding, and 
developing talented students. If the whole program 
grows out of, and is connected with the general music 
classes, the end result is that the entire curriculum is 
unified and supported by everyone, down to the last stu- 
dent. More talented students will rise to the top, and be 
better prepared, if there is a broader mass base for the 
program. 

We do not wish to imply that a lack of general music 
classes means that a school does not have a good music 
program. Where there is an excellent vocal teacher we 
find highly developed programs in community singing 
and vocal ensembles of all types. Where we have an 
excellent musicologist we find tremendous growth in 
music appreciation and listening classes. We have also 
seen the work of those creative teachers who develop 
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complete programs around music composition and the 
making of primitive instruments. These manifestations 
of creative and exciting teaching have their place in our 
Che courses, however, should not be used as a 
per 
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Wuat rHen should the function of the general mu- 
sic class be? It should serve to expose large groups of 
students to a battery of varied musical experiences all 
of which lead to expression in music. It matters little 
whether we begin with singing and end with a study of 
musical instruments; whether our approach is logical or 
psychological. It does matter, however, whether the ex- 
periences are numerous and varied, and open up for the 
students new vistas of insight inherent in learning from 
the excitement of making and listening to music. 

Some students achieve little in the field of performance. 
If, however, a student is given an opportunity to hold 
and produce a few tones on a trombone, a whole new 
world of sound is opened for the class to explore if it so 
Everyone can vicariously experience the thrill 
of creating and recreating music. The general music 
class is the place for such experiences. One need not be a 
Beethoven to appreciate the greatness of Beethoven. 

The singing of an art song in unison can be a mean- 
ingful experience under the direction of a skilled teacher. 
lhrough this experience students can learn to produce 
tones of beautiful quality, learn the difference between 
a strophic and durch-accompaniert song, contrast an art 
with a folk song, and perhaps see and hear a film 
in which the song is sung by one of the world’s leading 
interpreters. The singing of rounds by a general music 
class <an lead to real insights needed for an appreciation 
of counterpoint and the music of Johann Sebastian Bach. 
The more varied the experiences, the deeper the insights 
will go. 

It is important, also, that we learn to utilize a wide 
assortment of new equipment available, electronic and 
visual, in order to bring to students those exciting musical 
experiences which they may not meet in their every-day 
environment. Through the use of recordings, tapes and 
films we can bring the modern musical scene into the 
Here, too, is the place for discussing the 
problems which the development of mass media of 
communications have created. Should the New York 
Philharmonic Sunday afternoon broadcasts be discon- 
tinued? Why can't the broadcasts of the Metropolitan 
Opera be aired at a time when they do not compete with 
our favorite football games? What is the place of popular 
music in the whole picture of musical enjoyment? These 
are logical questions which arise in a general music class. 
Students seem very well aware of Leonard Bernstein and 
the New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. Tele- 
vision has played an important part in this awareness. 
We should be using these new devices in the general 
music class 

\sking students to evaluate the music in the world 
around them can be a fruitful experience for both teacher 
and students. Some years ago we made such a study.® 
We were amazed at the findings. The thinking behind 
the answers revealed genuine interest and concern for 
events occurring on the current musical scene. It was 

lso evident from the findings that students not only 
needed but wanted help in their thinking. In these days 
when our young people are exposed to the best and worst 
that the music world has to offer on television, radio, the 
films and records, teachers are remiss in their duty if 
they do not exercise some guidance. The music teacher 
himself must keep up with the latest in what is going 
on in all fields of musical entertainment. This is a big 


desires. 


song 


classroom. 


*“An Icky Looks at Good Music”, Harry E. Moses, Music Edu- 
cators Journal, September-October 1944 
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order for the development of background in the teacher 
of general music, but the teacher is well rewarded for 
such preparation 


(( ARE MUST BE TAKEN that we do not bend over too 
far the other way. Unless there is careful planning, the 
teacher may end up with an exciting course in progres- 
sive jazz, which is again another specialty. We should 
not include progressive jazz, or anything else for that 
matter, in a general music class to appease, amuse, or 
entertain students. All subject matter should be in- 
cluded because it is pertinent to the essence of developing 
new insights in a study of music. 

In planning the course of study one should be careful 
to arrange a series of units which are coherent and bal- 
anced. These lessons do not necessarily have to follow 
a logical sequence, but transitions from unit to unit should 
be made with ease. One approach might be the familiar 
one of selecting a central theme out of which all of the 
musical experiences grow. Another starting point might 
be to choose a more limited area of subject matter, and 
explore all of its possibilities for the human voice and 
instruments. Through careful planning students can be 
led to see and sense achievement as each unit is com- 
pleted. Of utmost importance, also, is the thoroughness 
with which a topic is covered. One need not rush through 
a topic hurriedly in order to make sure that all of the 
The emphasis should be on 


subject matter is covered 


quality, not quantity. It is more important to give a clear 
insight into a particular phase of music than to flit around. 

How much singing should be included in the course? 
How much listening? How many films? The teacher 
is the most experienced and most qualified person to 
evaluate all of the factors involved. A lot will depend 
upon the advancement and experience of the group, its 
interest and enthusiasm. Here, again, the teacher must 
see to it that the student is exposed to as large a variety 
of musical experiences as possible—experiences which 
invite individual and group participation, and discourage 
passive listening. 

The great wealth of music material that is available is 
astounding. Experienced teachers, at best, can serve as 
resource persons to direct students to the vast accumu- 
lation of the world’s culture. We cannot hope to teach 
students all that there is to learn. We should encourage 
and develop habits of searching things out, utilizing 
sources other than the teacher, thereby helping students to 
an enjoyment of the heritage that is theirs to use. 

While the general music class is only one course in the 
music curriculum, it has an important part to play in it. 
Through an effectively planned, over-all program, we 
can reach every last student in our schools. In creating 
and opening up opportunities we practice what we have 
been preaching for many years. If we really believe in 
everyone for music and music for everyone, the place to 
start is in the general music class. 





R' ADERS of the Music Educators Journal are familiar 


with the increasing attention given to general 
music education, brought into important focus in 
the summer of 1959 at the Interlochen interim meeting 
of the MENC Board of Directors with the presidents of 
the federated state associations and other administrative 
and leadership groups of the organization. A major out- 
come of the concentration of thinking and discussion 
was the initiation of a broad study which, it is expected, 
will result in one of the most significant publications 
produced by the Music Educators National Conference 
in recent times 
Karl D. Ernst has consented to head and supervise 
the editorial assignment for this project, for which 
preliminary work has been under way for a number of 
months. Various persons have been enlisted to co- 
operate, and others will be invited to take part as the 
complete operation emerges. 


Meanwhile, a vital part of the plan of the project 
is to publish in the Music Educators Journal, and per- 
haps elsewhere, material written by MENC members 
and friends dealing with practical and philosophical 
aspects of general music as a basic element in general 
education, and a fundamental factor in the effective 
administration of the program of music instruction as 
a part of general education. 


he stimulating developments within the short period 
since the Interlochen interim meeting are attributable 
to what an onlooker once referred to as the “guided 
spontaneity of the school music people—typical of the 
MENC since its birth.” It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that the Editorial Board of the Music Educa- 
tors Journal has received a number of articles per- 
taining to the subject of general music, voluntarily sub- 





mitted by members of the organization. The two articles 
published in this issue, by Robert John and Harry E. 
Moses, respectively, are the first two selected by the 
Editorial Board for publication. 


Says Mr. Ernst, chairman of the publication project, 
“I feel strongly that the publication of material such as 
these articles, written and supplied without suggestion 
on our part, can be especially helpful because they 
portray what might be called voluntary thinking of 
respected members of the MENC. We hope more will be 
written and made available to the Editorial Board or to 
the chairman of the project. The results of experiences 
and thinking evidenced in these articles can be most 
helpful in laying the ground for the work in this area 
by the MENC committee. 

“We covet such cooperation in order to provoke still 
further thought on the part of our members, whereby 
there may be set up a proper climate in which the 
MENC writing committee can operate. Statements sub- 
mitted by members may or may not be quite broad in 
nature; whether or not they come to grips with 
specifics, they may nevertheless be helpful to all of us— 
and especially those to whom have been assigned 
responsibilities connected with the writing project.” 

+ 

In the near future, chairman Ernst himself will pre- 
sent a discussion from the standpoint of the writing proj- 
ect committee. Meantime, the Editorial Board earnestly 
solicits further expression from MENC members, who 
would like to speak in the general music meeting—for 
which the Music Educators Journal will serve as a free 
forum. 

Wiley L. Housewright 
Chairman of the Editorial Board 
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The General Music Program 


ROBERT W. JOHN 


OR THE PAST several years, the general music class 

has caused music educators and administrators justi- 

fied concern. This concern stems from several 
sources and involves a multitude of reasons—the most 
obvious of which is the unprecedented scrutiny the cur- 
riculum of the American schools is now undergoing. A 
host of other reasons could be mentioned, but the time 
is at hand when music educators must think in terms 
of results obtained when addressing themselves to the 
problems of the general music program. 

Too often we have read articles or attended confer- 
ences in which the situation was much like that of the 
policemen in that scene in The Pirates of Penzance 
where they are faced with going “forward on the foe.” 
They sing a grand chorus of bravery and action but 
refuse to march. I am completely satisfied that most music 
teachers are eager to move forward as a mighty battalion 
and do a better job with general music. But we need 
direction. From all the available data, it is evident that 
we have less unanimity of aims, goals, purposes and prac- 
tices in the general music class than we have in any 
other facet of music education. 

The recent survey on general music, conducted by the 
MENC points out all too clearly the urgent need for 
some national direction or positive suggestions. Those 
who feel specific recommendations on curricular matters 
by national organizations to be an infringement of local 
autonomy need only to study the standards of national 
accrediting agencies in ail fields of education to realize 
the prevalence of such practices. Our task in these chang- 
ing and challenging times is to guard our discipline within 
the teaching profession lest this authority be lost by de- 
fault to other groups or agencies foreign to our pro- 
tession. 

American education has been built on the premise of 
suggestions and proposals, rather than edicts or man- 
dates from authoritative sources, and we cherish this 
premise. Yet we do want, yes badly need, specific recom- 
mendations and suggested directions. 

It would be grossly presumptuous for any individual 
to think that he has “the” answer to such a con’plex 
problem as the general music class poses. The problem 
will be solved by the sifting and weighing of many such 
proposals. Merely to list a group of “successful” proj- 
ects in general music, and expect the individual teacher 
to choose from this list a series of projects he feels might 
prove successful in his school is to put the proverbial 
horse and cart in reverse. I feel we need basic guide lines 
in the form of an educational philosophy, coupled with 
realistic methods of implementing this philosophy. In 
other words, we have a two-fold, sequential job: 

To re-examine the place of general music in the mod- 
ern school curriculum. 


{The author is Chairman of the Music Department, North Carolina 
College, Durham. He has contributed several articles to Music Edu- 
cators Journal in the past.] 
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To propose directions for the general music program, 
and recommend or suggest specific “courses of study” for 
the implementation of such a philosophy. 

The mode of travel should only be decided upon after 
we know where we are going and why we want to go 
there. It is to these points that my remarks are directed. 


The Place of General Music in the 
Modern Curriculum 


Ever stnce Lowell Mason convinced the Boston 
School Board in 1838 of the legitimacy of music in the 
curriculum, we have been reiterating this theme to hun- 
dreds of other school authorities. To say our efforts have 
borne fruit is a classic understatement. Stretching his 
imagination beyond all semblance of reason, Mason could 
never have envisioned the magnitude of the ultimate re- 
sults of his first experiments with school music in those 
four Boston schools assigned to him. Over the years, re- 
sults in action have not only convinced great numbers of 
people regarding the proper place of music in the cur- 
riculum, but fortunately have convinced the “right peo- 
ple.” 

In these times of curricular re-examination and re- 
vision, we in music have found many friends in high 
places giving immeasurable assistance to us in preserving 
music in the curriculum. If one such special friend should 
be singled out, it is the man considered by many as the 
“Number one educational statesman” of the present day 

-James Bryant Conant. In his two educational best 
sellers on the proposed new look in the high school and 
junior high school, Mr. Conant has strongly advocated 
a place for music. This is good. We in music education 
are grateful to our friend for his recognition of music. 
His voice is strong and respected, and his endorsement of 
music in the curriculum is bound to have a salutary 
effect. There are thousands of friends of music in similar 
high places who are as convinced as Mr. Conant of the 
legitimacy of music instruction in the school curriculum. 
We should tip our hats to the long and distinguished list 
of music educators who, prior to and following Lowell 
Mason, helped to make these educational understandings 
possible. 

We are now engaged in a wide-spread re-examination 
of American education. Strong friends of music educa- 
tion have rolled up their sleeves and are working with 
great diligence on this penetrating analysis. They are 
hammering out and refining, not platitudes or generalities, 
but concrete and specific proposals for upgrading the 
total curriculum. They expect us in music education to 
do likewise. To do anything less may not only place our 
discipline in jeopardy, but will, in fact, be letting down 
these friends of music education. 


R eauizinc full well the risks one takes in advocating 
specific—possibly even dogmatic—courses of action, I 
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feel a compulsion, based upon the love | have for my 
profession, to take such a forthright stand. To disagree 
is a precious right of all, but only by negating a proposal 
with a positive suggestion rather than with a quip, plati 
tude or fatalism, will we work out a strong program. 
My primary concern in this essay is for the general music 


program of the junior high school, but in order to sug 


gest a 


briefly to touch on other facets of the junior high school 


program in its proper context, it is necessary 


music program 


| THE thirty-five period week, that is, seven periods 
per day for five days (as advocated by Mr. Conant), | 
think that general music at the seventh- and eighth-grade 
levels should be required of all students for three periods 
per week, and that vocal or instrumental music should 
be elective for two periods. In many schools this would 
be an upgrading in time for the general music class, pos- 
sibly a reduction in the time for “bands” and “‘choruses.” 

Because more will be said about the specific nature of 
the general music class later, | will defer this subject and 
speak only about the latter point—the two periods for 
vocal or instrumental music. I purposely use the terms 
vocal or instrumental music, and put band and chorus in 
juotes because I am not convinced there is a place in the 
junior high school curriculum for specifically designated 
(I am quite .convinced there is not 
Further, 


performing groups 
a place for the marching band at 
I do not believe it to be educationally sound to allow stu 


this level. ) 


dents to substitute instrumental or vocal music for gen 
music. The ultimate aims of [ 
music are sufficiently different to cause a noticeable gap 
in the total education of the student if he is excused from 


eral these three areas of 


general music 

I would allow a junior high school student to begin 
the study of an instrument in either the seventh or eighth 
grades. Had he started an instrument in the sixth grade, 
he would, of course, be able to continue in the seventh and 
eighth grades, but not with the beginning students of 


those grades. (Incidentally, a very good case could be 
made, substantiated with statistics, for postponing all 
instruction of band instruments until at least the sixth 
grade.) The schools should feel no obligation to start a 
person in either instrumental or vocal music after the 
eighth grade 

lhe program of instrumental and vocal music for the 
junior high school student should be geared primarily to 
the development of skills and techniques on his instru 
ment—be \s the shop courses at this 


level assist the boy in developing the skills necessary for 


it clarinet or larynx 


the intelligent use of tools, so should the applied music 
If a boy makes a bread-box in his seventh o1 


eighth grade shop class, this is merely a concomitant to 


courses 


the primary purpose of the course. Similarly in instru 


mental music, his first concern should be to learn the skill 


ful manipulation of his instrument. If he appears in con- 
cert with other instrumentalists, this should be quite a 


secondary consideration 


SECONDLY, instruction in string instruments should 
take precedence over band instruments. The history of 
instrumental music in Western civilization has been so 
to orchestral music that in order to 
acquaint our instrumental students with the great monu 


strongly oriented 
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ments of our musical heritage we must use the orchestral 
medium, since we simply do not have the same quantity 
or quality of band literature available. No one will deny 
that more band than orchestral compositions are currently 
rolling off American presses, but I believe this to be an 
immediate expediency which has little to do with the 
hasic issue. Our schools are much more band conscious 
than is our society. Bands have served immediate ends 
in schools, but the lamentable fact remains that the ma- 
jority of school bandsmen permanently lock their instru- 
ment cases upon graduation. The number of professional, 
semi-professional and non-school amateur orchestras in 
our country, as opposed to bands of equal status, is almost 
inversely proportionate to similar school organizations. 
Reasons and counter reasons have been given for this, 
yet I still strongly maintain that the impact made by 
band music in American adult life is far less than orches- 
tral music. Certainly, there is nothing wrong with schools 
having activities which serve immediate ends, but they 
must be considered in their proper perspective in the 
curriculum. 


M cn that has been said for the instrumental pro- 
gram in the junior high school could be said for the choir, 
chorus, glee clubs, or other types of similar vocal groups. 
| am afraid that too many junior high school vocal ensem- 
bles of this nature have copied the philosophy of senior 
high schools in making the primary objective of the 
group the preparation for specific concerts or other 
events. With such a philosophy, the director of a group 
has little alternative but to (1) confine his group to a 
limited repertory; (2) consider the “box-office” or im- 
mediate appeal of much of this repertory; and (3) pro- 
duce a “finished product”—even if it means teaching the 
bulk of the music entirely by rote. 

It is my feeling that, like the metaphorical bread-box, 
if a product is to be displayed which illustrates the skills 
developed in a class, the junior high school vocal presenta- 
tions should be done entirely with this same spirit. By so 
doing, emphasis would be on the class activities rather 
than the “show.” Urgencies to produce a finished product 
in a limited time period would certainly be eased if not 
completely eliminated. The quality of music chosen by 
the director would then be dictated solely by his musical 
tastes, for the shadow of the box office would be removed. 
In some cases this would mean re-orienting principals, 
superintendents, and communities to a slightly different 
function of junior high school music, but this could be 
done, if handled wisely and judiciously. 


Ir was previously noted that | advocate a mandatory 
three-period per week general music class for both the 
seventh and eighth grades. Ideally, the class would meet 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, and with a further 
choice, I would choose to have these classes meet in the 
morning. It is more difficult to control any type of ex 
tended listening in the afternoons when the students 
naturally tend to be more tired. The least desirable time 
of day is the period immediately following lunch. 

Even if the schedule could not be arranged as ideally 
as we would like, I would still hold out for three periods 
per week. Periods longer than 50 minutes in duration for 
the general music class may do more damage to the class 
than they do good. Two periods of 75 minutes is in no 
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[ V silver is a metal with superior 
abilities ‘to transmit. In 


precision electronic devices, you find sterling silver conductors 
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way comparable to three periods of 50 minutes each, even 
though the total weekly time is equivalent 

The transitional nature of the early junior high school 
grades from a child-centered, self-contained elementary 
classroom to a subject centered high school tends to dic 
tate a curriculum for the seventh grade based upon re 
view, or a solidifying of concepts previously learned. 
This is especially true in music if the children come from 
elementary schools with differing musical standards 


Most music educators feel the core of the general 
music class to be singing. This idea can be endorsed for 
the general music class in the seventh grade, provided 
the bulk of the singing is done with emphasis on the 
music reading. As the elective vocal and instrumental 
programs of the junior high school should stress skills 
and techniques, similarly, the seventh grade general music 
class should be a final review of technical skills. The ma 
jority of students will not take advanced courses in music 
once the mandatory aspect has been removed—usually by 
the end of the eighth grade. Because quite a different 
curriculum would be advocated for the eighth grade gen 
eral music class, it would be the primary responsibility 
of the teacher of the seventh grade general music class 
to review those skills necessary for the intelligent under 
standing of the printed page of music. In addition to 
the review of the fundamentals of music, great quantities 
of music should be read. Theory without application at 
this level is of little value, therefore 1 would start with 
the printed copy of the music and extract lessons in the- 
ory from it 

lhe de-emphasis of solmization in the public schools 
during the past quarter century is disappointing, for 
music reading has been made a much more difficult task 
for both teacher and pupil 

[f homework is given in the seventh grade general 
should have relevance to the class activ 


music class, it 


ities. To write a paper on the life of Mozart while the 
If the 


work outlined for the class cannot be accomplished during 


class is reviewing the minor mode seems foolish 


the three class periods per week, a part of it could be 
done independently by the student in the form of home 
work. A seventh grade general music class teacher should 
not have to make apologies if he decided against home 
work 

| confess I look upon musical scrapbooks with a cet 
tain degree of suspicion. A not-so-pretty notebook filled 
with class notes is better. The motives behind the making 
of these two types of notebooks might well be quite dif 
ferent. It is fine to have a well organized scrapbook filled 
with reviews of local concerts, photographs of the bust 
of Beethoven, and so on, provided the student has actu 
ally read the review he has enclosed or has some reason 
other than a pretty picture of a musical personality for 
including the Beethoven portrait 

[f a rigorous and thorough review of musical skills is 
the backbone of the curriculum of the seventh grade gen- 
eral music class, it would seem apparent that in a three 
period week there would be little time for such peripheral 
activities as singing popular songs by rote, dancing, or 
any other type of “fun oriented” activity. As in mathe 
matics, English, or science, we have a job to do, so let 
us get on with it and allow the social values of our disci 
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pline to grow out of the successful accomplishment of 
the business at hand. Watch a good athletic coach and 
see how he does this with his boys in his field of teaching. 


| woutp orGAnize the curriculum of the eighth grade 
general music class in such a fashion that there would 
be very little time for singing or the further development 
of music reading. At this grade-level, instead of concen- 
trating on the trilogy of the eye, throat, and mind, 
emphasis should be shifted to the ear and mind. In other 
words, the heart of the eighth grade general music class 
should be intelligent listening to music. 

At the outset of this discussion on listening, it should 
be pointed out that I do not mean listening to program 
music. We have placed far too much emphasis on this 
type of listening activity at all grade levels, including 
college. Certainly there is a place for program music in 
listening activities, just as there is a place for peanut 
butter when considering foods, but it must be put in its 
proper context. The amount of program music in the 
current repertory of all performing media is consider- 
ably less than absolute music. In the general music class 
the selection of music should be based upon the propor- 
tion of the types of serious music one is likely to hear for 
the rest of his life. 

Starting the listening activities with jazz 
as a generic term to include all forms of light, entertain 
ing music—arouses mixed feelings. There are arguments 
in favor of this approach, as there are for the use of comic 
books in English, but it takes a most outstanding teacher 

and class—to warrant this approach. Possibly, if the 
teacher had taught listening classes for some time, and 
further, if the eighth grade class had had a fine listening 
program through the elementary school, it might be con- 
sidered ; otherwise it should not be attempted. 


used here 


Wuar soup be accomplished in the listening activ- 
ities of this last year of mandatory music? Three things: 
(1) A detailed presentation of the various media through 
which music is produced, such as the orchestra and its 
component parts and sections, and the popular combina- 
tions for chamber music groups and choral ensembles. 
(2) A study of the forms of music. This should include 
the primary forms and the major instrumental and choral 
forms. (3) Some understanding of the styles of the 
Baroque, Classical, Romantic and Modern music. The 
yearly outline for the eighth grade general music course 
should be so arranged that about 15 percent of the time 
would be devoted to the first area mentioned above; about 
65 percent to the second area, and about 20 percent to 
the third 

With reference to point (1) media: All the teaching 
aids available should be used. There are many of these, 
such as films and filmstrips on the instruments of the 
orchestra ; live performers, either student or professional. 
and, of course, phonograph records. The number of 
teaching aids for the study of musical forms is much 
more limited. The unfortunate truth of the matter is that 
there is not even a good book on the subject compre- 
hensible to an eighth grader. (I am so convinced that 
such a book can be written that I have started one!) 

A good musician-teacher, however, can dissect a sym- 
phony, sonata, concerto, or string quartet for his students. 
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phonograph records, and 
forms com- 


Assisted by charts, blackboard, 
tape recorders, the teacher can make these 
pletely understandable to the average thirteen-year-old 
child. Do not try to use too many different a 
It is much better to learn one “classic example” of 
symphony, sonata, or concerto, than to have the euteain 
wallowing in the sounds of 
The third phase of the listening program—the recogni- 
differences in the music of different 
history—is the most difficult of the 
three areas to teach. Again, do not attempt to get too 
specific in this phase of listening, but concentrate on the 
The comparison of the styles of indi 
is what one would con 
By the end of this 


many. 


tion of stylistic 


periods of music 


gross differences 
vidual composers, for example, 
sider to be too specific at this level 
section a student, upon hearing an unknown composition, 
“T think this was written in the Baroque pe- 
riod because *That work from 
the Classical period of music.” Ameti- 
cans now make the distinction only between popular and 
classical music is because no one ever taught them other- 
Wonderful new worlds of creative listen 


might say, 
sounds like a 
The reason most 


wise in school 


ing open to those who become sensitive to musical styles! 


Owe or THE basic premises of the Pestalozzian phi 
losophy of music education (which was the very founda- 


tion of school music America) is to teach one thing 


at a time. In our enthusiasm to have our students share 
the enjoyment we have for music, we sometimes have 
been lax in observing this axiom. Our general music 
courses have been built on a series of musical “projects” 
with little relation of one to the other. Once interest or 
“fun” seem to lag, the teacher immediately scrambles for 
another project. Possibly this is exaggerating the case; 
possibly not. 

When a man like Mr. Conant suggests that educators 
give some thought to standardized achievement tests— 
similar to the Regents examinations of New York—the 
implications for junior high school general music are so 
obvious that they need not be mentioned. 

Finally, if our junior high school general music teach- 
ers feel insecure about teaching such a program as this 
writing attempts to outline, those of us responsible for 
teacher training must re-examine our methods and ma- 
terials courses. We must, in addition to preparing in- 
strumental and vocal teachers, produce music teachers 
capable of carrying out such a general music program. 
All of us, from the college professor of music to the first 
grade classroom teacher, have a vital role to play in the 
development of philosophy, formula and practice for the 
general music. 

To paraphrase an oft-typed quotation, “Now is the 
time for all good men to come to the aid of general 
music. 


1961 MENC DIVISION CONVENTIONS 


Drevim inary PLANS for the six 1961 MENC conventions have 
been published in Music Epucators Journat. Two of the 
conventions have already taken place: The Eastern Conference 
was held in Washington, D.C., January 13-16; the Southwestern 
Conference was held in Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 27-30. 
Here are some late announcements from the four Divisions whose 
conventions are yet to com 


Western Division, meeting March 26-29 in Santa Monica, 
California, will have as one feature of its convention “Prom- 
enade Concerts,” held daily from 12:30 to 1:45 in the beautiful 
Greek Theater on the Santa Monica High School campus. 
Western Division leadership sessions are planned for the com- 

lete official boards of the separate states and affiliated organ- 
izations These will take place March 25 before the 
formal opening of the convention 

The traditional “All Conference” High School Band, Orches- 
tra and Chorus will provide the gala festival concert which 
will climax the convention program the final evening, March 29. 

Northwest Division, scheduled for Spokane, Washington, 
March 15-18, will high-light the contributions made to the 
fine arts in American life by all areas of music education and 
the music industry. Working closely with members of the 
MENC Northwest Division Board of Directors in the con- 
summation of program plans are administrators of the Spokane 
school well as citizens of the Spokane community 


For thirty years the 


sessions 


system as 
conventions of the Northwest Division 
have especially featured the binennial organization and re- 
hearsals of the “All-Northwest” Band, Orchestra and Chorus, 
recruited from the high schools of the states in the entire 
Northwest area. As in the past, the concert by the All-North- 
west Band, Orchestra ond Chorus will be the closing and 
crowning event of the 1961 convention program 

North Central Division officers are collaborating with the 
officers and members of Ohio Music Education Association 
(first state unit to federate with MENC, more than a quarter- 
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century ago) in the program plans for the joint OMEA-MENC 
meeting to be held in Columbus, Ohio, April 6-10, 1961. 

The combined convention program will be diversified and 
will provide inspirational meetings and special sessions de- 
signed to embrace all areas of music education. Concert hours 
will present performances by some of the outstanding groups 
in the states of the Division. 

Conductors announced for the North Central Teachers’ Band, 
Orchestra, and Chorus are: Band—Lieutenant Colonel A. F. 
Schoepper, conductor of the United States Marine Band; Or- 
chestra—Willis Page, conductor of the Nashville (Tennessee) 
Symphony Orchestra; Chorus—Weston Noble, chairman, De- 
partment of Music, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa. 


Southern Division music educ ators attending the meeting in 
(Asheville, North Carolina, April 20-22, will have the opportunity 
to learn much of the position of music and music education in 
contemporary America. General session speakers Eugene 
Youngert and Max Kaplan will both contribute to the theme 
as will National MENC President Allen P. Britton with his 
address “Music Education in the Nineteen-Sixties.” Mr 
Youngert, who has been the senior associate to James Bryant 
Conant in his “Study of the American High School,” will dis- 
cuss “The Conant Reports and Music Education” at a general 
session. Mr. Kaplan, of Boston U niversity, a sociologist as well 
as a trained musician, will speak on “Music Education in the 
Emerging America.” 

Preconvention activities will feature “Asheville Day,” a 
courtesy in-service day for Asheville teachers; a supervisors’ 
round table to which all music supervisors and college teachers 
of supervision are invited; a state officers assembly; and a 
joint dinner meeting of the Southern Board of ‘Directors a 
the NCMEC Executive Board. 

Special Events: Western Carolina folk music and ballads; 
a children’s concert by the North Carolina State Symphony, 
Benjamin Swalin, conductor; and a concert of music by the 
Ford Foundation composers located in the Southern Division. 
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EVERY 
Song 


Recorded ! 


All the songs are recorded in five 12-inch LP albums 
for each song text. The performances point up many 
teaching potentialities for each selection. These varied 
treatments are described in detail on the record jackets. 
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A Complete Program 


With Immediate and Lasting Appeal 


TIME FOR MUSIC ¢ MUSIC FOR EVERYONE 


These new song texts encourage all junior 
high students to participate in music. Songs 
of all types, skillfully arranged for young 
voices, are included in each text. You will 
also find: historical and interpretative com- 
mentaries. . . clear, uncluttered pages. . 
selected, mood-setting poetry ... piano 
accompaniments for every song . . . chord 
markings for autoharp, ukelele, and guitar 

. and parts for regular band and orches- 
tra instruments. 
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TEACHER'S GUIDE The guide helps the 
teacher understand the use of all the books 
and recordings in the series, and is the in- 
formation center of this program. Special 
emphasis is given to music reading, creating 
additional vocal parts, instrumental activ- 
ities, rhythmic experiences, listening and 
viewing, and songs for development of part 
singing. 


YOU AND MUSIC, Books | and 2 The two 
activity texts motivate constructive, first- 
hand musical experiences. Together, teacher 
and students plan, discuss, and organize 
these experiences. The activities program 
in each book enables teen-agers to do the 
things they like. Activities are never sug- 
gested jus* tokeep the students busy; instead, 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. they evolve from the music itself. 
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MENC EASTERN DIVISION BOARD AT WASHINGTON, D.C. Seated, left to right in picture: Bernard Walton, president, District 
of Columbia Music Educators Association; William 0. Roberts, MENC Eastern Division past-president (1957-1959), first vice-pres- 
dent (1959-1961); Maurice C. Whitney, Eastern Division president (1959-1961), first vice-president (1961-1963); Vanett Lawler, 
MENC executive secretary; K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Eastern Division second vice-president (1959-1961). 

Standing, starting at the left side of the picture: Gene Morlan, MENC associate executive secretary; Paul Williams, president, 
Vermont Music Educators Association; Geraldine Ivie, MENC administrative assistant; Joseph S. Herne, president, Rhode Island 
MEA; Edward R. Steiner, president, Delaware MEA; William E. Elwell, president of New Hampshire MEA is back of Nina B. 
Bailey, president of Maine MEA; Howard Hovey, president, New York State School Music Association; Ernest R. Farmer, pres- 
ident, MENC Music Industry Council—the tall man standing back of Walter Howe, secretary of District of Columbia MEA, in 
front of whom, a bit to your right, stands Mary R. Lane, president of Connecticut MEA; Vivian Douglas, editor, District of 
Columbia Music Educator; Emile Serposs, president Maryland MEA, in front of whom stands Elizabeth R. Wood, president, New 
Jersey MEA; then Jack Montgomery, treasurer, District of Columbia MEA; Howard A. Nettleton, president, Massachusetts MEA; 


Allen Flock, first vice-president, Pennsylvania MEA. That’s all! 


ASTERN AT WASHINGTON. For the first time 
our beloved National Capital City was host 
to the 54-year-old professional organiza- 

tion of music educators, January 13-16, 1961. 
And what a treat it was—for music educators, 
students, for the music industry, and, modestly 
added, for the many school and college adminis- 
trators and education-minded people who at- 
tended and participated. 

In this issue (pages 35-39) appears the conven- 
tion keynote address by Finis E. Engleman, exec- 
utive secretary of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

For the record: Elected at the Washington meeting to 
take office for the two-year term beginning July 1, 1961: 
President, Frances M. Andrews, professor of music edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State University, University Park; 
second vice-president, Wayne H. Camp, director of music 
education, Bay Shore (N.Y.) Public Schools. Retiring 
president Maurice C. Whitney, director of music, Glens 
Falls (N.Y.) Public Schools automatically takes the first 
vice-presidency. 


A NIGHT AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART 
Some Conference members paus¢ 
n front of Salvador Dali’s 
“Last Supper” 


OPEN HOUSE at the 

National Gallery of Art 

was one of the highlights 

of the meeting of the 

MENC Eastern Division 

in Washington. From left 

to right are William B 

McBride, past - president 

of the MENC, and presi- 

dent of Phi Mu Alpha pRIOR TO THE OPENING of the convention 
Sinfonia; Louis Wersen, officials exchanged greetings: Mr. Whitney, 
member of the National Allen P. Britton, national president; Ernest 
Board of Directors, and R. Farmer, president, Music Industry Coun- 
Maurice Whitney, presi- cil; Lawson J. Cantrell, deputy superintend- 
dent, MENC Eastern Di- ent, D. C. Public Schools and assistant gen- 
vision. eral chairman of the convention committee. 
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THE NEW HAMMOND 
. 


ORGAN 


890 


only $25 down 


Everything about it 
is new and just right 
for a school... even 
the new low 
Hammond price! 


Extravoice is a trademark of Hammond Organ Company 


Another fine Hammond model 
for the school, the Hammond 
Spinet Organ. 


' 


*Less Federal Excise Tax, F.O.B., Chicago; bench extra, 
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Now your school can own a Hammond Organ for the lowest price ever. 
But that’s not the whole Extravoice story. Far from it! See what else 
this completely new Hammond Organ has to offer you: @ the rich and 
beautiful tones of three keyboards played from a single, simple key- 
board @ the capacity to render every type of music for instruction, for 
entertainment, for ceremonies @ the compactness that takes very little 
space and lets you move the organ anywhere easily @ the solid 
Hammond craftmanship that will keep this organ performing faithfully 
year after year. You can try the new Extravoice Organ right in your 
school. Call your Hammond dealer for a demonstration. Soon! 


HAMMOND ORGAN . . . music’s most glorious voice 


HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
4230 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, III. 
Please send me: 
Free color catalog of Hammond Organs. 
Details on how we can have free showing of color 
film, ‘The Science of Sound and Musical Tone.” 
Name 


School 
Address 


Zone___ County 





IF tre Me The Answers 


ROLAND OBERT 


O WE LIKE to find fault with our colleagues ? So what? 
That means we are normal. Is a good performing 
group a display of good teaching? Do some groups 
play three pieces all year in order to get a top rating at a 
contest? Or, is this most often a shot at those who can 
by those who don’t? Do band directors use good dis- 
plays to cover up for bad teaching, or as aids in keeping 
interest alive? Do bands thrive because of uniforms, 
marching, and trips, or do they thrive because they are 
wanted by the sports crowd and the administrators? 
Could they be standing on their own values independent 
of all the accusations ? 

Does he who says “fundamentals first” really mean it, 
or is he complaining about the teachers who send him 
pupils? If these teachers were all in the genius class, the 
one who gets their pupils could turn out a good group 
with little effort. Is there anything to learn from simply 
singing songs, even when the singers have no idea at all 
about what the notes say? Does a music teacher need to 
see his pupils every day? Should he have expensive 
equipment? Does he have to have lots of support from 
the principal, the board of trustees, the counsellors, the 
townspeople, the parents, the other faculty members, and 
his pupils? Of course he does; but knowing that there is 
never perfection, what support should he settle for? If 
he demands too much, will he get chased out of the dis 
trict? Will he make people wish he would leave? 

What is good music teaching? Is music education at 
its best when it prepares youngsters for life? What kind 
of life preparation should music teachers give their 
pupils? Does a smattering of musical knowledge and 
experience accomplish this? Should they give “the joy of 
music’ to their pupils? Does participation in a beautifully 
trained group spread more joy than spontaneous partici- 
pation in music “for fun, right now’? Can the best 
musical thrills be given to pupils who have very little 
knowledge of note reading? Do some superior music 
groups learn their songs by rote? Do the youngsters 

lways know when their music teachers are exceptionally 
good? If he gives a pupil a good feeling about the work, 
does that make him a good teacher? If he demands ex- 
tremely good discipline and cooperation at the expense of 
their other activities, is that bad? Should he teach, “Do 
it right or not at all. Get with me or get out!” Is excel- 
lence in music a thing that can help make excellence in 
endeavor? Are directors who can win superior 
ratings at the contest really artists who seek perfection? 
What price is perfection worth to individual members of 
Does the artist-director prod his pupils with 

them with ridicule? If 


, do they remain loyal because they respect his ability: 


inother 


1 group 


bad psychology? Does he beat 


Poo MANY youngsters quit music when they must 
choose | would like my 
own children to be willing to sacrifice, if necessary, in 
First, | want them to learn to 


between it and something else 


order to continue to play 


[The author, who is instrumental music consultant in the Stanislaus 
ilifornia and assistant band director, has had 
teaching in elementary and high schools in various 


County (¢ schools 
wide experience 


size cities.] 
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like it; what they learn about it comes next but not first. 
My own children will have to sacrifice for music or give 
it up, because they are interested in many things. For 
such youngsters, there is not enough time or enough divi- 
sions in a school day. The high schools have wonderful 
lists of courses, which are taught by good teachers in well 
equipped departments, but pupils are restricted into tak- 
ing too few of these. Those who choose music must pass 
up others. With an inspiring conductor the music can 
become a period of recreation (re creation, if you please), 
which gives as well as uses energy. The pupil may be in 
a better frame of mind at the end of the hour than when 


he started it. But there are some teachers who deflate 


their pupils in order to keep them quiet and cooperative ; 
they would rather have them docile than excited about 
music. The pupils cooperate in order to stay out of 
trouble. They play only when told to, and they rarely 
speak to the person next to them. Is this good? 


‘Tuere ts a kind of teacher who can hold the strictest 
discipline and get excellent cooperation without deflat- 
ing the enthusiasm of the players. He has a gift enjoyed 
by a minority. The teacher builds up the youngsters by 
giving them a part in an organization of which they can 
be proud. They cooperate and draw praise because their 
combined work is better than is usually done in other 
schools. Should we want our pupils to feel proud? 

It is odd that we like others to be humble. Does the 
humble person like himself? We do not like a boastful 
person; such a person may really be covering up his 
humble feelings. The humble appearing person may 
actually be pretty pleased with himself. But this does not 
change the person ; he is what he is, not what he appears 
to be. The point is that we should not humble our pupils ; 
we should bolster their pride. The musical experiences 
we give them should free them from self concern. It 
should make them less hesitant about playing alone, sing- 
ing alone, or speaking up in public. 

To me, the best loved musical quality is an artistic 
phrase. Through the phrase the good conductor can get 
every individual in a large ensemble to feel their emo- 
tions together. When a section leader gets an opportunity 
to do a phrase by himself, he can get a creative joy which 
it is difficult to surpass. 

When my son goes to orchestra practice I would rather 
not have the instructor convince him that his talent is 
small. Why should he be made to feel inferior? What 
happiness can he find in being inferior? What challenge 
does lack of ability open up to him? I want my son to feel 
that he can accomplish. Do you think that a brow beating 
will make him practice? In a few isolated cases a young- 
ster may say to himself, “I'll show that high and mighty 
instructor what I am made of,” but most of the young- 
sters go home and wait for their parents to tell them to 
practice. Am I right? 

High school youngsters may take on the deciding 
about how much they will practice, but very few of the 
younger ones will. All this is not to say that the best 
players should not occupy the first chairs, for that is rule 
One in orchestra and band management. Likewise, the 
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THE INSTRUMENT 
DOES 
MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE ! 


James Neils“ writes: “Those of us whose respon- 
sibility it is te guiae the musical destinies of young 
people should regard it as one of our duties to teach 
the importance of good instruments. Those that are 
correct musically and mechanically dependable are al- 
ways a source of inspiration. Instruments that are 
poorly made commonly result in discouragement, lack 
of interest and ultimate failure. 

“Know your instruments and the maker's reputation 
for quality and value in each specialized field. Remem- 
ber the investment in an instrument is an investment 
in the child! The instrument does make a difference.” 





James Neilson, past president of the College Band Directors National 
Association, heads the Oklahoma City University band department and 
is regarded as one of the nation’s foremost leaders in the field of 
music education 














W. T. Armstrong Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind 
i g Band Directors: Ask your dealer to put you on his mailing 


Makers of the Complete Range of Open Pipe Voices list to receive copies of Armstrong's magazine Flute Forum — oa 
—C Concert, Eb Soprano and G Alto Flutes, Piccolos publication devoted entirely to the interests of players and 
; teachers of the flute. 
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lesser players should hold seats as high as they merit. But 
is one’s seat his reason for being in the group, or is it 
education he should seek? We older people put a high 
value on security. How often should we add to the in- 
security of the young players in our bands by reminding 
them of their danger of slipping backwards in the sec- 
tions? One can be developing as a player at the same time 
as he slips backward in his section. How many parents 
realize this? 

\ tryout on a short section of a piece after a lengthy 
period for preparation is likely not to settle the question 
of who is the better player. The concentrated effort on 
this short section may even keep the player from studying 
in an effective manner toward ultimate musical maturity 
rhe player who is given a wide base upon which to grow, 
may be too busy to stop to work on units designated for 
try-outs. By a wide base is meant studying in many keys, 
over the entire range of his instrument, and working 
toward complete understanding of rhythm. In the end, 
the pupil needs all three and more. 


A try-out may fail to show who can count, since the 
pupil may learn the material by rote from a parent or 
other person. Can a try-out measure how ready a young- 
ster is to play other pieces? If it can it is a good try-out. 
Can it call for developing a good hand position and em- 
bouchure? Are pitch accuracy and tone quality taken into 
account? Does the teacher judge on what he sees as well 
as what he hears? He should. But then, can he convince 
his pupils he is being fair without turning his back? How 
much concern should the pupil feel about how he comes 
out? How much concern should the parent feel about 
where his child sits? Are there not better reasons to prac- 
tice? Can a teacher get his pupils to want to play beau- 
tifully? Can pupils be made to understand that beauty 
depends upon technique and that technique depends upon 
a flowing tone? Couldn’t a sight reading contest tell 
better than the usual try-out who is the better player? 
Shouldn’t we measure instrumentalists by their ability to 
read music and to play in tune with a good tone quality? 
But this will not make the pupils learn the difficult pas- 
sages in the performance material. Would it encourage 
sensible continuous development ? 


A RE WE music educators using our strength to criticize 
each other? In reading articles and in listening to teach- 
ers, one repeatedly hears opinions voiced against the 
high school band programs and activities. Joseph Ker- 
man, in the April-May 1960 issue of the Music Epuca- 
rorS JOURNAL, says, “It is also true that choral singing 
brings one closer to the music than playing a band part.” 
What does he means? Is he right? Or, does this merely 
show which side of the choral-instrumental split he is on? 
Is there a split in the school counseling offices? Are there 
counselors who really believe the pupils are merely wast- 
ing the time they spend in high school (and even elemen- 
tary school) music classes? They are telling the young- 
sters and their parents this, are they not? But these 
people are outside our camp; what about the split on the 
inside ? 

Are we not divided particularly in the area of choice 
of music? Do not too many think that anything old is 
trite? Do not others think that very little of the new has 
value ? We hear many condemn rock and roll as being the 
worst yet. Is it not doing one big service to America, that 
of pushing aside all of the junk that came just before it? 
Were there ever any louder, more unpleasant sounds than 
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many that were characteristic of “the big band” sound? 
Some do and some do not regret the passing of the great 
bands of a few years back. Some who loved those big 
raucous sounds were music educators. Indeed we are a 
split team. 

Is there not a split between those who want music for 
every child and those who think music is valueless if it 
is not excellent or “superior”? Just supposing: 

The president of a school board wonders about the validity of 
a request for an English horn which may cost “as little as $600.00”. 
Supposing he gets a vague answer to the question “What is an 
English horn?” so he goes on to speak of his own limited back- 
ground in music. He had gone to a rural elementary school until 
he was ready for the sixth grade. At this rural school the two 
teachers were determined to teach the three R’s better and better 
each year. They were told that there was supposed to be some 
music taught in the school but they did not know how to attack 
this endeavor and it was very easy to overlook the whole idea. 
There was a county supervisor of music who was very talented 
and understanding and cooperative, but what she said went in 
one ear and quickly passed out of the other. Every several months 
a teacher would give a half hearted try at having the youngsters 
sing some of the old songs; upon finding that they didn’t even 
know the tunes of the old songs, the teacher would give up in 
disgust, but not until she had administered a scolding for their 
being unable to sing 

The summer that our trustee-to-be had completed five grades, 
the family moved to a medium sized town in which some “good” 
music teaching was going on. But here he got off to a bad start. 
In the first week of the term, the music teacher said, “The first 
thing I wish to do is to give you children a review of the things 
I taught you last year.” Our character got the only zero in the 
class; of course this was unpleasant. Later it was announced that 
a special music class would meet twice a week. All could try for 
this, but only those who could sing the best would be made regu- 
lar members. He had a try-out but was not accepted. When he 
reached the seventh grade where students were sent to the junior 
high school, he made one last effort to take part in school music; 
he went to the director of instrumental music and said he would 
like to learn how to play the violin. The director told him that 
he should have started when he was in the fourth grade. Now it 
would be too hard to catch up. 

“Now,” said the board president, “I find it difficult to know 
what is a reasonable request from a music teacher. I suggest 
that if there is $600.00 left at the end of the year we spend 
it on the English horn.” 


Shall we see that fewer children receive too little 
music ? 

Do we teach in a manner to satisfy our own ego? Are 
we attempting to prove that we are better than others? 
Is group excellence the basis for demanding administra- 
tive support? Is the superintendent who is not willing 
to pay, the heel he is often made out to be? Do not quite 
a few move on to new territory about as soon as the 
standard is so high that it will be almost impossible for 
the school to hire a successor who can continue on at the 
same high level? Are shabbily uniformed bands neces- 
sarily second rate? Should a parent feel that his son 
should play in an excellent band or none at all? Should 
the director of a more excellent band receive better pay ? 
Should he be given the things he wants because the com- 
munity does not want to lose him? Should administrators 
lean over backwards to hang on to directors who keep 
groups performing to the satisfaction of the community ? 
When a group rates high, must it continue to rate high 
or fall completely or its face? Is there any way of 
stabilizing the playing ability level within a school? Must 
all that goes up come down, eventually? I’m speaking 
about the performance standards. If so, is a school ad- 
ministrator justified in showing little concern to keep a 
good music department improving? Is he justified in 
showing little concern toward filling a vacant post with 
a teacher as capable as the excellent one who has left? 
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young... 


on cellos and basses that make learning 

fun... and teaching easier! Each Kay is 
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and bow ... specifically sized for comfortable 

playing by all students—elementary, 
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SINGING JUNIORS : Now ready es 


ENLARGED EDITIONS of 
Singing Juniors 


Singing Teen-agers 


in the popular Our Singing World series 


PITTS-GLENN - WATTERS- WERSEN 


Each with 32 additional pages of new, exciting songs that will be 
thoroughly enjoyed by both pupils and teachers. 


New songs in Singing Juniors, Enlarged (Grade 7) include: 
“La Spagnola”—new partner-song arrangement by Frederick Beck- 
man; Ginn and Company 
“The American Carioca”—o smash hit at the Spring MENC meeting, 
with bell parts and parts for Latin-American instruments; 
“Thumbelina”—arranged in partner-song style; 
“The Dance of the Sugar-plum Fairy’—a three-part bell arrange- 
ment that can be played with any standard orchestration; 
Selections from Victor Herbert's “Babes in Toyland.” 


Home Office: Boston 
Sales Offices: New York 11 


Chicago 6 


The enlarged Singing Teen-agers (Grade 8) includes: 
“76 Trombones,” “Till There Was You,” and “Goodnight, My Some- 
one” from Meredith Willson’s “The Music Man;” 
“Mattinata”—a new arrangement of Leoncavallo’s lovely melody; Dallas 1 
Victor Herbert's “Fortune Teller”’—a medley arranged for S-A-B. 


Atlanta 3 


Palo Alto 


Reference to record albums 7-A and 7-B and 8-A and 8-B is provided 


in the alphabetical index of each enlarged edition. Toronto 16 
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The “Gene Hall Band” 


New Challenges in Music Education 


M. E. HALL 


HE AMERICAN College Dictionary defines culture 

as “the sum total of living built up by a group 

of humans, which is transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another.” In America, however, because of the 
heterogeneous nature of the colonizers, there are several 
“total ways of living” which contribute to a general 
state of cultural confusion. At this stage in the develop- 
ment of our new world civilization we have not yet 
wholly thrown off the customs of the old, nor cemented 
the procedures of the new. There is no general agree- 
ment as to what our culture is, nor what it should be. 

Some of us, for example, are prone to brag about our 
artistic achievements; others decry deviations from cer- 
tain patterns. Some of us pat ourselves on the back while 
others of us hang our heads in embarrassment. It is hard 
for us to realize that it is impractical to try to fit our 
culture into a pre-conceived pattern. 

For many decades it has been considered desirable to 
go to Europe to study and absorb important aspects of 
European culture, the belief being that the European 
culture is superior. Whether this is true or not is de- 
batable, and any conclusions would, naturally depend 
largely on standards of evaluation. The important point 
is that culture evolves as a result of civilization patterns 
which characterize a group of people. Whether the Euro- 
pean culture is better or worse is irrevalent. The fact 
remains that it is less and less representative of our 
American way of life. 

There are many sects and creeds in these United States, 
and these groups usually ascribe to patterns idiomatic 
of their own backgrounds. This is especially true of 
music and is evidenced by the fact that in certain areas 

{The author has long been associated with jazz, its teaching, 
performance, and promotion. He is presently associate professor of 
music at Michigan State University, East Lansing, where he is 
organizing the “jazz major,” an accomplishment previously done at 
North Texas State College, Denton. The “Gene Hall Band” shown on 
this page was composed of Fort Worth, Texas, college students in 


1959 when it competed against 180 professional bands in a contest 
sponsored by the American Federation of Musicians. The students 


came out fourth.] 
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of the country there are people who espouse polkas as 
their favorite music. There are others who prefer Latin- 
American music. Others favor a type of folk music 
usually referred to as hillbilly or western. And a very 
large segment enjoys jazz or some derivative thereof. 


Tue mportant point for music educators concerns 
their responsibilities for the scope of music training pro- 
grams at all levels—public school, college, university, 
and conservatory. Can we as music educators defend 
our present curriculum which embraces European music 
almost exclusively ? 

If we take as a medium of evaluation the viewpoint 
of the educationists (that our schools should reflect the 
society we serve), we are in trouble. On the other hand, 
if we consider music from an artistic point of view we 
begin to breathe easier. It is generally agreed that the 
European instrumental and vocal music is our best form 
of musical expression, hence our interest in concentrating 
in this idiom. Also, the harmonic and melodic principles 
utilized by the European medium are basic to all of the 
tangential musical expressions which may be idiomatic 
or identifiable with specific creeds or sects. 

However, we as a young nation must recognize that 
we are developing our own social mores and customs at 
an accelerated pace. The space age is upon us and even 
the advocates of the “good old days” don’t want to go 
back to the “Model T,” or kerosene lamps, or silent 
movies. Fortunately, our tastes in music do not change 
as fast as in some other areas of the social patterns; 
nevertheless, there is change and development. 

What happened to the “concert in the park” that was 
a part of our way of life for so many years? The music 
used then is probably better played today; how, then, 
can we account for the lack of public interest? Part of 
the answer, of course, lies in the dissemination of music 
and entertainment through mass media. Radio, tele- 
vision, and the recording industries have broadened the 
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tastes (and musical requirements) of the general public 
to such extent that Sousa marches and selected overtures 
no longer suffice. And, if this music is not of sufficient 
variety and scope for the general public, how can we 
expect the young people in the school music program to 
react with enthusiasm? As for the educator, his is the 
age-old problem of planning a curriculm for artistic ac- 
complishment while trying to keep the practical aspects 
of public acceptance in mind 


Ir 1s rather odd that jazz has so little status in Amer- 
ica. Many of our Eurpean relatives consider this to be 
our important contribution to the culture of the world 
and treat jazz musicians with the highest respect and 
regard. Could they, perhaps, have a better appreciation 
and understanding of the artistry involved in the per- 
formance of good jazz? 

In the European musical idiom the composer and con- 
ductor have the complete responsibility for the finished 
product. The composer decides how he wants the music 
to sound, and the good conductor is the medium through 


which these desires are realized. An orchestra member 


must be a good technician who can interpret the con- 
Individuality of expression is not encouraged. 


ductor 

In jazz the picture is reversed. The composer is of 
less importance. His contribution is a melodic line with 
suggested harmonic patterns. From that point on the jazz 
musician is on his own. He must have a secure knowledge 
of harmonic progressions (and possible substitute har- 
melodic development, and an inherent feeling 
for meter. Armed with this equipment the jazz musician 
then extemporaneously develops his own version of the 
original melodic line. The good jazz musician is able to 
construct, in this manner, music which will accept close 


momes ), 


examination and scrutiny 

The implication appears to be here that improvizational 
skill automatically enhances the character of the music ; 
this is not necessarily so. It is, however, somewhat rem- 
iniscent to that period in the development of European 
music when improvization was an integral part of the 
working musician’s skills. History is full of accounts of 
the improvizational accomplishments of Bach, Mozart, 
Liszt, Paganini, Beethoven, and others. Unfortunately, 
we are not able to evaluate these performances, but un- 
doubtedly, if our historians are creditable, these were 
high points in many of the concerts. 

Jazz appears to be well entrenched in our American 
way of life and the various derivatives of jazz account 
for a very large listening audience. We can easily under- 
stand why this is so when we consider the endless radio 
programs purveying popular music, the coin-operated 
machines, plus the development of the inexpensive home 
record player. Young people at “sessions” almost in- 
variably listen to jazz in one of its many forms. 


Tue errect of this commercialized musical practice 
is to bring pressure upon the public school music director 
by the students (and community) for the inclusion of 
this idiom in the school program. The students quite 
understandably want to perform the music that they hear 
daily for this is the music with which they identify them- 
selves. 

Jazz in its basic form, however, is usually beyond the 
abilities of most high school students. The technical and 
musical requirements for the performance of good jazz 
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are on a level not usually achieved by most public school 
music programs. 

The development of popular music as an offshoot of 
jazz, however, makes it possible for inexperienced play- 
ers to be organized into bands with arrangements scaled 
to their ability. This is not as satisfactory a musical 
idiom as jazz but it does bridge a gap as far as student 
recognition is concerned. 

These musical vnits are modeled after the big bands of 
the “swing” era and are usually called stage bands (some- 
times dance bands). The music played is recognizable 
to the older generation as dance music; however, few of 
the organizations play for dances. Most of their pro- 
grams emanate from a stage (in the form of concerts 
or programs}, hence the appellation “stage band.” Un- 
fortunately, most schools have not recognized this as a 
valid expansion of the music programs and have not yet 
authorized credit and a place on the school schedule for 
regular rehearsals. 

Why, then, would a school instrumental director, who 
has a tremendously heavy schedule with the many re- 
sponsibilities of a concert and marching band program, 
assume the added burden of another performing organ- 
ization? Especially one which has peculiar problems and 
requires special knowledge and training. There are sev- 
eral reasons. 

For one, there is the pressure from the students. An- 
other consideration is that the stage band forms a rela- 
tively small and mobile organization suitable for many 
programs and occasions for which the concert or march- 
ing band would be inappropriate. The stage band can 
become a very good public relations organization for the 
entire instrumental program if it is made available for 
civic and community projects. Also, the director finds 
that he can retain the services of the better players of 
the concert band by using only the elite of the concert 
band as members of the stage band. Quite often the more 
talented musicians of the concert band become bored 
with repetitious rehearsals necessary to teach the con- 
cert repertoire to the slower students and, as a conse- 
quence, drop out of the band in their junior or senior 
year. The stage band music is of sufficient difficulty and 
variety, however, that few drop out from lack of chal- 
lenge. As a matter of fact, the challenge of the stage 
band music can help to improve the musicianship of the 
players, which in turn, will enhance their performances in 
the concert band. 

The wise director does not allow the stage band to 
become an organization independent of the concert band. 
One of the benefits accruing from the organization of the 
stage band is the retention of the better players for the 
instrumental program of which the principal organiza- 
tion is the concert band. Dividing the groups not only 
negates this advantage, but separate organizations quite 
often develop rivalry which leads to discontent and dis- 
sension. 

Organizing a stage band is not quite as simple, how- 
ever, as we might like it to be. The director must have 
specialized knowledge which, at present, comes only 
through experience. Many directors have nct had dance 
band experience, and find themselves confronted with 
problems which were not discussed in the college methods 
classes. They are sometimes nonplussed to discover that 
the students have a better concept of this musical idiom 
than do they. 

A large portion of the director’s difficulties arises from 
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NO OTHER STUDIO UPRIGHT 
COMBINES 
ALL THESE EXTRA FEATURES 


1 The Storytone Mahogany Sounding Board 
unconditionally guaranteed against 
cracking or splitting for fifty years. 


Agraffes throughout the entire base, 
instead of plate pins. 


Six hardwood posts, each 344” x 2%,” 
Full copper-wound bass strings. 


Reinforced hammers to provide many extra 
years of original performance. 


Sustaining bass—three working pedals. 
Hand-fitted actions—direct-blow. 


Double tone escapement for grand-piano 


volume. 


Damp-proofed action for permanence of 
correct touch. 


10 Waterproof glue methods used in both 
corestock and veneer gluing. 


11 Top and fallboard locks, optional if desired. 


WHY more schools 


buy more highest-priced 
Story & Clark Uprights! 


HE STORY & CLARK School Upright is one 

of the most expensive pianos in our entire line 
Our School pianos include many costly extra fea- 
tures found in NO other studio Upright. 

Why does Story & Clark exactly reverse the policy 
of other piano manufacturers—and especially since 
many schools are required to buy the cheapest 
pianos offered? 

The reason is our conviction, shared by many 
educators, that no student or teacher can achieve 
his highest potential, using inferior tools which be- 
come progressively less and less satisfactory. 

Story & Clark believes that such handicaps are 
not imposed on the teachers or students in any 
other phase of education, and that they defeat 
the very purposes for which music is taught. 

If you subscribe to these thoughts, please write for 
the booklet “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 


It explains why quality pianos are necessary for good 
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musical education. It gives the concise facts as to 
exactly where and how Story & Clark School Pianos 
are superior to any others. You will find it enlight- 
ening and interesting. Use the coupon below. 


Story €- Clark 


1ANO COMPANY 
Instruments of Quality—by One Family-—for 104 years 


eeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Story & Clark Piano Co. (Department E) 
28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way, 
please send me: 
[) 12-page book “How To Buy Pianos For Your School.” 
[) Economical plans for financing school pianos. 
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nmer can create jazz patterns on drums which have 
pitch. The horns use these rhythms to project mel 
and harmony certain articulations are 
ital to the expression of this idiom. Here again, there 
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of the band. Why, 
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During the bands have left an indelible 


it upon the character of jazz and popular music 


years certain 
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bands such as those developed by Duke Ellington, Count 
Basie, Jimmy Lunceford, Benny Goodman, Tommy and 
Jimmy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, Guy Lombardo, Stan 
Kenton, and many others. Quite naturally the high- 
school stage bands would like to emulate any of the lead- 
ing name bands—and this is where the band director feels 
the pressure. How does one teach a group to sound like 
Count Basie, or Stan Kenton? Or, for that matter, to 
play with a dance band beat? 

It is not as simple as it sounds and the director who 
has had no experience with the idiom has real problems. 
Through a lifetime of orientation the students know in- 
stinctively when the desired ends are not being achieved. 
Yet it seems impractical to expect a band director to join 
a dance band in order to round out his musical educa- 
tion. By this reasoning we might expect him to join a 
concert band in order to learn that field. But how many 
institutions of higher learning provide for this training 
in the course of their music education program? 

Popular music is exactly what the name implies: popu- 
lar music. This means that acceptance by large numbers 
of people have made it “popular.” The implication here 
is that we have the duty and responsibility for training 
those who will control or teach this in the public schools. 
How can the band director assume any leadership in a 
field about which he knows little? 

Let us as music educators prepare our people for the 
jobs they have to do. In the process, if we are good at 
public relations, we might avoid the accusation that 
“music is a frill.” The American public is not going to 
discard, throw out, or restrict something they really like. 


PRACTICAL! 


The Hal Leonard Choral Library is practical for the choral program or fa Practical 


selections are easy to prepare and yet they provide unusual, different, and 
directors. 


For practical choral 


BLACK-EYED SUE 

By David N. Davenport Octavo No. R3-18 
A very special number. Light, gay, easy to prepare, 
with easy accompaniment. 

CAMPTOWN OWN. RACES 


Ky Foster: Arr. by Jerry Schroeder Octavo No. R3-15 
You'tl like this old song. It has a new way about it 
that If make you want to sing it azain and again. 
HOSANNA, ME BUILD A HOUSE, OH! 
Adapted by Virginia and Les Taylor Octavo No. R3-23 
Tuneful, delightful rhythmic West Indian folk tune. 
Authentic dialect and native humor. Spice for any 
program 

JOHN HENRY 

Adapted by Sue and Lionel Wood Octavo No. R3-14 
You haven't heard John Henry until you've heard this 
nn It's powerful! Be sure to ask for a free 
cop 

OLD BRASS WAGON 

Arranged by Lionel Wood Octavo No. R3-13 
The text ts a square-dance call giving this folk song 
a wonderfully light touch, Clever pt 
THREE WISHES 

By Virginia and Les Taylor Octavo No. R3-12 
An original that will go well with any program. 
Charming but easy to work with. 


Ss. A. a B. ny * 
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LA CUCURACHA CHA-CHA 

Arranged by Les Taylor Octavo No. R3-11 
Easy-to-teach and easy-to-learn. The boys will have a 
great time with this lively, bouncing tune in a cha- . 
cha tempo. 


By David N. Davenport Octavo No. R3:20 
Three strikingly different, vocally mmteresting images 
of the sea. This one will add texture and contrast: to 
your program. — 
SNOWTIME HOLIDAY 

By Richard Jaeger 

A ork wae Sir". soo Seley in 

time m is captu in this new 

of course, for the winter p 

Edited and Arr. by bine Ehret 

A bright, 

but not ha aetae 

chanme to show its stuff in the second verse. 
| WANT TO CLIMB UP sACORS 

Edited & Arr. by Franklin Kinsman Octa 

With an easy range, cart 

while a full four part chorus gives ar 


ground picture. 


Reference copies? Pick three, clip this ad and mail . + today! | 
HAL LEONARD MUSIC, INC., 51 Lat aed to, 
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It’s the “LITTLE” things 
that make the 
BIG difference in a 


MARTIN! 








soldered sockets 


for UNIFORMITY 


in temper and wall thickness 


To be sure, there are less costly ways of producing 
saxophone sockets than the tedious, time-taking 
Martin method of hand soldering each individual 
socket. But Martin’s strict standards demand it. 
Here’s why: We are convinced, as are manufacturers 
of the very finest flutes, that tempered metal is 
essential to ideal tone quality. By soldering these . 
3 ae ‘ ~ - MARTIN ... the instrument with the fifty year 
sockets we entirely eliminate any need for annealing a Z 

; te ‘ aicte aes’ . ’ , guarantee — in writing. See your dealer or write 
(softening). Further, we insist that uniformity be for full particulars. 
maintained in the wall thickness of the instrument 
body. By soldering we avoid any stretching or dis- 
tortion of the brass to form the socket. And we 
guarantee each socket to remain secure for fifty years. IVI A cad | f Ni 


Painstaking . . . one secret of the Martin Sound. 


THE MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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MODERN MUSIC 
NOTATION 


A Reference and Textbook 
by LASZLO BOEHM 
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The book deals with all the general 
practical problems of music nota- 
tion as well as with the special 
symbols associated with particular 
instruments. It also gives many 
tables showing the range of each 
instrument and type of voice, var- 
ious keys, signatures, terminology 
(in six languages) of note values 
and rests, etc. An enormous aid to 
any musician or student. $2.60 
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BACKGROUNDS 
IN HARMONY 


A Combination Textbook and Work Book 
by MAURICE C. WHITNEY 
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A knowledge of the fundamentals 
of music theory is a prerequisite 
to the study of harmony. This 
should include familiarity with the 
major and minor keys and scales, 
intervals, transposition and other 
areas. This book should prove 
useful to the future composer, 
arranger, conductor or performer. 

$2.60 
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Outstanding 
Textbooks 


THINKING 
FOR ORCHESTRA 


Practical Exercises in Orchestration 
by RENE LEIBOWITZ ana JAN MAGUIRE 


This book fills the gap between a 
theoretical and a practical knowl- 
edge of orchestration. The authors 
believe that it is possible to pro- 
vide the student with certain 
principles and elements that will 
enable him to think in purely or- 
chestral terms. This book provides 
a thorough training beginning with 
simple scores and leading to the 
more complex ones. $6.00 
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Some of our established Best-Sellers 


e THE GRAMMAR OF CONDUCTING — Max Rudolf. Here are the secrets of baton technique all great conductors 


master written in a simple, easy-to-understand manner. 


$6.00 


BAKER'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS — Nicolas Slonimsky. This fifth edition is virtually a 


new book with most of the entries rewritten, radically edited and greatly expanded. Over 1800 pages, completely 
documented, over 2300 new entries. $18.00 
THE SPLENDOR OF MUSIC — Angela Diller. This is the distillation of a long lifetime of experience in successful 
piano teaching with the emphasis on musicianship rather than mere technique. $4.75 
THE SINGER'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH DICTION — Madeleine Marshall. The book deals with the proper enuncia- 
tion for singers, of a neutral, standard English, free of regional accents and intelligible to any audience. $3.75 
ARTISTIC CHORAL SINGING — Harry Robert Wilson. This new book covers in a comprehensive manner the 
various styles of choral literature, the basic factors of interpretation, the techniques of expressive conducting, 
the problems of diction and the development of tone quality. It also discusses the organization of all types of 
choral groups. $6.00 
BACKGROUNDS IN MUSIC THEORY — Maurice C. Whitney. This combination textbook and work book deals 
with the rudiments of music with graded, coordinated ear-training exercises. It also includes progressive, 
co-related exercises for melodic dictation in a separate section. Especially for high school use but may 


be also used in colleges and junior high. Text and Work Book $2.50 « Progressive Exercises $.60 
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609 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th St. 
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Music 


7 1TH VIGOROUS attention being 
W given to junior and senior 
high school education, the 
time seems ripe to examine afresh 
the characteristics of adolescence 
and to re-evaluate the implications 
of these characteristics as they re- 
late to teaching music. 

During adolescence, the physical 
growth is basic since it influences all 
other accompanying growths. In 
these years, the procreative mechan- 
ism matures, neural and lymphoid 
systems expand, new chemical and 
nutritional balances are established, 
and heredity characteristics become 
increasingly prominent. The entire 
muscular and bone structure en- 
larges with surprising increases in 
height, weight, length of arms, and 
size of feet. These increases are 
accompanied by the changing voices 
of boys and the maturing figures of 
girls. 

With many different growths oc- 
curring at different times and at 
varying speeds, it is no wonder that 
the adolescent is erratic at times. 
Bodily growth, taxed by much 
physical activity, frequently results 
in fatigue, nervousness, nose bleeds, 
skin problems, and digestive upsets. 
Despite such demands on the body, 
health usually remains good because 
nature provides boundless energy. 


Reauizinc that extensive bodily 
changes make controlled behavior 
difficult, teachers can help these 
young people by providing a learn- 
ing environment of orderliness, reg- 
ularity, organization, and teacher 
command. Better musical results 
will be produced by avoidance of 
rehearsing and drilling to distrac- 
tion. Allowing moments of let-up 
for change of pace will also keep 
students more physically content. 


The author, chairman of the music depart- 
ment at Western Washington College of 
Education, Bellingham, Washington, is a 
member of the MENC Executive Committee 
(1960-1962), and president of the MENC 
Northwest Division (1959-1961). 
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The menstrual period cannot be 
ignored in the understanding of the 
adolescent girl. At this time a girl 
may become highly nervous and un- 
able to achieve inner ease. Some- 
times even sound is magnified to a 
point of causing irritability. A 
teacher’s sympathetic understanding 
will go a great deal further than 
disciplinary action for what might 
appear to be uncooperativeness. If 
it is true that the aesthetic influence 
in music carries over in matters of 
personal grooming and manners, 
then the music teacher can give con- 
siderable help in encouraging desir- 
able physical habits. Surely the ex- 
ample set by a teacher can reflect the 
impact of the aesthetic on behavior 
and appearance. 

An awareness of the developing 
self has value for a student as an 
individual and the class as a whole. 
If a student understands his chang- 
ing body he is much more likely to 
develop his potential and to sur- 
mount and control expected difficul- 
ties. Candid discussion of physical 
changes and how they vary in dif- 
ferent individuals usually increases 
class sympathy and diiminishes in- 
dividual self-consciousness. Teach- 
ers are obligated to help students 
understand their bodies and control 
them in such a way that growth and 
learning are helped rather than hin- 
dered. 


Tue sociat traits of the ado- 
lescent are easily discerned, the most 
familiar being a gregarious nature. 
Isolated enterprise is the exception ; 
the gang spirit predominates. Too 
often. this is manifest in the forma- 
tion of small social groups or cliques, 
which occasionally produce tensions 
within music classes. There is con- 
stantly the job of making students 
aware of the demands and obliga- 
tions of the democratic process and 
its effective practice. Students are 
often ready for more mature appli- 
cation of democratic action because 
they have a desire for cooperation 


and the Adolescent 


despite their sense of group loyalty. 
Order, organization, and the smooth 
functioning of a group are preferred 
to chaos and ineffective group ac- 
tion. Even though students may in- 
herently desire social order, they do 
not always know how to achieve it. 
At times they appear to do every- 
thing possible to make order im- 
possible. The responsibility never- 
theless rests on the teacher to 
achieve an orderly classroom. Once 
the pupils sense this, they will strive 
to maintain it—with the continued 
assistance of the teacher. 

An evolving maturity is expressed 
in an air of sophistication which in 
turn leads the young to believe that 
they are more adult than they ac- 
tually are. At the same time residual 
childhood characteristics continue, 
and a curious duality of personality 
results. A wise encouragement to 
follow their own resources and to 
express their own ideas will often 
enhance rather than disturb class 
activity. 


Wirn = prysican = MATURITY 
comes a natural desire to attract the 
opposite sex. This aspect of ma- 
turity becomes a major factor in the 
social behavior of the adolescent. A 
desire to be masculine or feminine 
and to gain social approval and at- 
tention is frequently revealed in a 
“showoft” behavior. The skillful 
teacher will take advantage of these 
secondary sex characteristics to 
establish behavior habits associated 
with the lady and the gentleman. 
Courtesy, respect, decency, thought- 
fulness are not too much to expect 
from boys and girls who want to be 
considered adult men and women. 

Unsnarling warped emotional at- 
titudes which in turn cause undesir- 
able social behavior is a job for the 
school guidance official or perhaps a 
professional psychiatrist. As far as 
possible, each student should be 
made to know, feel, and experience 
confidence, social approval, success, 
and teacher understanding and ap- 
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preciation. Conversely, constant fail- 
ure to meet the teacher’s standards, 
with the resultant teacher-caused 
embarrassment before the group, 
will eventually tear down the morale 
of the student to the detriment of 
his social behavior. Frequently, the 
teacher is forced to look beyond the 
classroom in handling behavior dif- 
ficulties. Home environment, eco 
nomic condition, or need for medi 
cal care may be among the innumer- 
able factors at the source of a be- 
havior problem. Genuine service in 
the development of a personality can 
be given if a teacher can help re 
solve these often unseen problems. 
\dolescents become mature 
through self-understanding, through 
assuming obligations and responsi- 
bilities for themselves, and through 
thinking of others. It is the teacher’s 
duty to help adolescents grow in 
personal insight and in social inde- 
pendence, cooperativeness, resource- 
fulness, courtesy, and grace. 


Menrtat crowrn during ado- 
lescence is gradual rather than sud- 
den and therefore is not as immedi- 
ately observed or easily measured as 
physical development. Like the 
physical, however, various mental 
processes and traits develop at dif- 
ferent times and at differing rates 
of speed among individuals. The 
curve of intelligence gradually as- 
cends but in an irregular fashion 
at times rising, then dropping, then 
remaining stationary before rising 
again. Although there is a direct 
correlation between physiological 
maturity and mental growth, there 
can be a disparity between them. 
The biological event of pubescence 
itself does not affect mental growth. 

During childhood mental growth 
is rapid. Between the ages of thir- 
teen and twenty there is gradual 
deceleration; many adolescents ap- 
proach the maximum of their mental 
development during this time. Un- 
like the prepubescent, the adolescent 
wants to know not only the “how,” 
but also the “why.” He has a genu- 
ine curiosity concerning causes and 
motives, strong inquisitiveness to- 
ward scientific reasons, increasing 
discrimination and independence of 
thought, and deeper reflection into 
the abstract. Large issues of life, 
comprehensive interests, an incipient 
philosophy appear to be reflected in 
his mental attitude. He is capable of 
greater effort over longer periods 


of time on more demanding tasks. 
He desires opportunities for oral 
expression; he wants to be heard. 

Along with his deepening inter- 
ests comes a stronger sense of ap- 
preciation. His depth of thinking 
and appreciation often surpasses 
his power of expression. There are 
sO Many new views, growing con- 
cepts, expanding interests that the 
adolescent is overwhelmed and 
therefore still lacks mental unity and 
perspective. Time is necessary be- 
fore he absorbs the innumerable 
items engaging his thoughts and he 
can reach a mature level of intellec- 
tual organization and integration. 

An adolescent’s mental growth 
challenges a music teacher far more 
than physical or social growth, im- 
portant as they are. Music learning 
for adolescents cannot be limited to 
the acquisition of mechanical and 
manipulatory skills in which serious 
intellect plays little part, nor to 
purely sensual and physical stimula- 
tion unguided by critical and 
growth-provoking thought. All too 
often the mistake has been made 
that music involves no serious in- 
tellectual activity. Quite the reverse 
is the case. The aesthetic and the 
intellectual are inseparably allied ; 
each is a vital part of the other. 
Great art and experience with it are 
impossible without profound in- 
volvement of thought. The very 
nature of intelligence has creativity 
at its core. Intelligence is art. 
Teaching the best in music can be 
an avenue not only of personal, 
social, and emotional growth, but of 
mental maturity as well. 


A rstHETICALLY, the adolescent 
is ready for a more penetrating un- 
derstanding and feeling of the im- 
port and communication of art. The 
definable and undefinable universal 
meanings, emotions and revelations 
of great music are not beyond his 
intellectual powers and_ interest. 
Death, Love, Man, God, Tragedy, 
Comedy, Struggle, as contained in 
music, hold and exercise him as per- 
haps no other medium of expres- 
sion can. An adolescent’s inquisi- 
tiveness into humanity, its ideas, 
motives and ideals of life will soar 
to unimagined heights in the music 
of great composers, and there find 
individual stimulation and the grati- 
fication of feeling as one with all 
men. 


Music is neither an inert block of 
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subject matter, an emotional sop, 
nor a social romp. Like the other 
arts and sciences, it is says Mursell 
“an avenue of development leading 
towards the evolution of civilized 
personalities.” The body of human 
culture, of which music is a vital 

part, is the very stuff of enlightened f* 

living. The teacher, in essence, is the fate Ot” ee 

medium through which this enlight- i WOODWINDS wea FRENCH HORN 
enment speaks. The teacher makes v ' 

music live. Hearing of the life that 
filled the dates 1770-1827 can absorb 
as few lives can. Clarifying and in- == Scored by CLIFFORD P. BARNES 
tensifying the contrapuntal play of 

Die Meistersinger Overture can be “ 
matched by few other excitements. A truly diversified selection of favorite modern melodies in practical 
Unraveling and discerning the mir- and enjoyable ensemble settings. Adaptable instrumentation keyed 
to meet the needs of various school ensembles. A collection compiled 
of a theme placed on the board can and scored by an outstanding arranger who has wide experience in 
drain and fill one at the same time the school field. 
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Music, as an art, should have a high 
place in the development of this 
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Class Piano and the Population Explosion 


Tr APPEARS that we are doomed to 

live in an age of “explosions.” 

From the atomic through the 
economic, it seems certain that we 
will suffer “bombardment” for some 
3y definition, an ex 
plosion is a sudden, forcible expan- 
sion. A usual result of explosion is 
concussion — the state of being 
shaken or shocked. How well the 
pieces fit together in today’s educa- 
America! For better 


time to come 


tion-conscious 
or worse, the population explosion is 
forcing upon us a sudden expansion 
of our entire educational system. 
Problem enough, it becomes greatly 
magnified when approached in the 
state of shock produced by the con 
cussion of the Russian scientific ex- 
plosion. For the moment, at least, 
faith in our unique educational sys- 
tem has been severely shaken 

For the past several years our 
mass media of communications have 
been grinding out the opinions of 
all who wish to express themselves 

from admirals to zoologists, quali- 
fied or not—on the goals and func- 
tions of education in our society. 
There has been much heat and little 
agreement and the issues are now 
too well known to dwell upon them 
here. However, with many problems 
remaining unsolved, we may be sure 
that sharp changes will occur in the 
years ahead. 


Piano TEACHERS must expect to 
be seriously affected by the changing 
climate in education. We who are 
engaged in teaching music are called 
upon almost daily to defend the 
status of music as a curriculum— 
yes, even as a non-curriculum-study. 
We must be willing to re-examine 
and re-evaluate our traditions and 
in so doing carry firm convictions in 
our justification of music study as 
one of the marks of the truly cul- 
tured. 

Fortunately, recovery from the 


[The author is associate professor of piano 
and music literature at Montana State Uni- 
versity, Missoula. He is also Montana state 
chairman of the Music Teachers National 
Association piano committee.] 
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initial shock has been fairly rapid, 
and many saner thoughts have come 
forth to replace the earlier violent 
ones which rashly and arbitrarily 
advocated all but the elimination of 
the fine arts in the training of our 
youth. The future for music study 
seems brighter now than it did a 
year or two ago, and contains 
greater promise than ever before if 
we prove capable of further crystal- 
lizing our philosophy and increasing 
our capacity to move forward with 
strong new ideas. 

Today's capable private studio 
teacher of piano is besieged by the 
parents of the young. Many teachers 
have “waiting lists” whose lengths 
hold little hope for those near the 
bottom. Large numbers of children 
are turning to other instruments, 
thus being denied the benefits of 
thorough grounding in the elements 
of music which keyboard study of- 
fers. In some communities private 
teachers are reaching retirement age 
with no younger replacements in 
sight. Increased demand may be ex- 
pected to bring fresh new talent into 
the field but it is probably unrealistic 
to expect that the proportion of 
really excellent teachers will increase 
significantly. Surely youngsters in 
greater number will be denied qual- 
ity piano instruction in the near fu- 
ture unless positive action is taken. 


Tue cumpren who are crowd- 
ing the private studio today will be 
swarming over the college campus 
tomorrow. Cries of alarm are 
emanating from the small colleges, 
the state universities and the con- 
servatories of music throughout the 
nation. How shall quality music in- 
struction be maintained in the face 
of doubled enrollment with no hope 
of doubled budget ? 

Applied music instruction is 
among the costliest items offered by 
our institutions of higher learning. 
Let us examine a typical situation 
in the medium-sized college: Three 
instructors of applied piano are 
teaching a total of seventy-five hours 
weekly. Is it reasonable to suppose 
that the private donor (in the case 
of the private college) or the tax- 
payer (in the case of the state uni- 
versity) will be able and willing to 
support six instructors for the dou- 
bled load ? 

New methods and new approaches 
to instruction in all fields of learning 
are in demand. Larger classes, 
shouldering of greater responsibility 
by students in independent study 
and reading, and the use of television 
are already accepted. Is it possible 
that applied music study will con- 
tinue in traditional manner on the 
campus? If not, what is to be its 
future? 


Ler us reTuRN to the problem 
of the private studio teacher. What 
positive action might be taken to im- 
prove the quality of instruction, to 
put more capable teachers in the 
field, and to enable those teachers to 
utilize their time to the greatest ad- 
vantage while meeting the increased 
demand? High on the list should be 
an increased awareness in the 
schools of music and conservatories 
that very few graduates will derive 
their income from concert careers. 
The vast majority will live by and 
make their contribution in teaching. 
This should mean orientation toward 
teaching and training for teaching, 
in addition to training for perform- 
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ance. It should further include ori- 
entation in the class piano concept 
and training in its psychology and 
pedagogy. For the piano class is an 
efficient, sound and dynamic experi- 
ence when it is conducted by a 
trained and convincing teacher. 

The teacher who has heretofore 
confined his efforts to theyprivate 
lesson and who now finds himself 
turning students away might do well 
to consider taking up the group idea. 
Polly Gibbs has this to say, “While 
class piano teaching requires a spe- 
cialized technique, any experienced 
teacher who possesses the qualifica 
tions—and who sincerely believes 
in the class idea—can in a relatively 
short time become well enough ac- 
quainted with the underlying prin- 
ciples to launch out on the absorbing 
adventure of class teaching. Let him 
not make the mistake, however, of 
paying lip service to class piano 
teaching while holding secretly to 
a cherished notion that only private 
lessons can do justice to a serious 
interest in the piano. Such a teacher 
who undertakes class piano work is 
doomed to failure... .”? 

Verily, the last two sentences ex- 
plain much of the criticism of the 
group idea which might be justified 
were it directed against those to 
whom Miss Gibbs refers. But what 
a lively and stimulating experience 
class piano really can be for student 
and teacher alike! 

The writer once had a most re 
warding experience after concluding 
a two-day workshop in class ap- 
proaches several years ago. A par- 
ticipant came forward and said, “I’m 
sixty-eight years old, and I will com- 
plete fifty years of piano teaching 
this spring. But I am going to try 
this class idea next fall.” It was an 
even greater thrill, when a letter 
was opened from that grand lady the 
following winter, to learn that she 
had, indeed, tried the “class idea’”’ 
and discovered that she had “never 
before experienced such joy in 
teaching as I have this year.” 


WE nave sEeEN how our institu- 
tions of advanced musical learning 
may make a very real contribution 
to the quality of instruction, both 
private and group, in the training of 
tomorrow's studio teachers. These 
institutions may meet the challenge 
of increased enrollment by a wider 


' Gibbs, Polly “The Preparation of the 
Teacher.” Handbook for Teaching Piano 
Classes. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. 1952. p. 13-17 
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ENHANCE YOUR PROGRAMMING WITH 


NEW Works for Band, Orchestra 
and String Orchestra from Mills 


BAND 


SIBELIUS SHOWCASE 
ai le Symphony No. 2 [Finale], Valse 
Triste, Romance, Nae 
Arr. by Donald |. 
Full Band fl, Full Score) $12.00 
Symphonic Band (Includes Full Score) $16.00 


CANZONA FOR BAND 
By Philip Gordon 
Full Band (includes Full Score) $5.00 
Symphonic Band (includes Full Score) $7.00 


SLEEPING BEAUTY (Excerpts from the Ballet 
by Peter |. Tschaikowsky) 
by David Bennett 
Full Band (Includes Full Score) $12.00 


THEME FROM THE APARTMENT 
(for Piano Solo and Band) 
by Charles Williams Arr. Finyd E. Werle 
Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.00 


RAYMOND'S FOLLY 
By Bernie Green 
Full Band $8.00 


JOE COLLEGE 
By Morton Gould Arr. 2 oy J. Lan 
Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7: 


THE MINSTREL BOY (from the “Irish Suite") 
By Leroy Anderson 
Full Band (includes Full Score) $6.00 
Symphonic Band (Includes Full Score) $8.50 


Symphonic Band $10.50 





Symphonic Band (Includes Full Score) $16.00 


ORCHESTRA 


CANTICLE OF PRAISE* TROPICAL 
By Joachim Neander Arr. Edward B. Jurey By Morton Gould 
Set A $4.00 Set B $5.50 Set C $7.00 Set A $4.50 
>. - J 
OR Ts ee available (S.S.A.) or SUMMER SKIES 
ee ae By Leroy Anderson 
TONI'S TUNE Set A $6.00 Set B $8.00 


By Donald Phillips STUDENT CONCERTO 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 (First Movement from Concerto No. 5 in D 
wigler, Se. 22) 
SAMBARINA by F Sei Robert H. Klotman 
By Jay Wilbur Published 3 Solo Violin or Solo Viola and 
Set A $4.50 Set B $6.50 Set C $8.50 


Set B $6.50 Set C $8.50 


Set C $10.00 


Set C $6.00 


Orchestra 
Each Set includes Piano-Conductor and Full 
PRAISE YE THE LORD OF HOSTS* Score 
By Camille Saint-Saens Arr. Edward B. Jurey Set A $4.50 Set B $6.50 Set C $8.50 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 Also published for Violin or Viola Solo with 
*Optional Choral parts available (S.A.) .20 piano accompeniment ea. $1.50 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


"String Music for Young People"’ HERALD QUARTET 
By Charles Dancla Complete $2.50 
Arr. by Robert H. Klotman S@RIEUX 
(Full Score, Ist Violin, 2nd Violin, Viola, 3rd Complete $2.00 Score .75 

Violin [in absence of Viola], Cello, Bass RONDO CAPRICE 
[optional] ) Complete $2.50 


Score $1.00 


Score $1.00 
Write for FREE Reference Scores and Catalogs 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 


1619 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





Dr. Charles Munch conducting the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the ENEOTEE Stagecraft Shell at the 
77 Corning Glass Center. 


High Fidelity Sound 


for your Concert Hall 
ENEOTEE STAGECRAFT 
PORTABLE ACOUSTICAL SHELL 


STAGECRAFT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
ROUTE 202 * PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 
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TOGETHER-WE-SING 


A Series of Song -Texts 
for the Elementary Grades 
and Junior High School 


Two albums have just been recorded, bringing to six 
the number supplementing the two junior high books. 


Album L72, one 12-inch LP record, has 17 songs from 
the sections Sorrow and Homesickness and Fun and 
Good Fellowship, MUSIC SOUNDS AFAR. 


Album L82, one 12-inch LP record, has 18 songs from 
the sections Songs of the Revolution and Americans 
Building a Nation, PROUDLY WE SING. 


Many songs have harmony parts recorded separately, 
to aid boys and girls in learning them. Instrumental 
parts provided by members of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra; piano accompaniments by Johana Harris. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard - Chicago 7, Iilinois 





We have a new address 


MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 
ix now located at 


31 Union Square West © New York 3, N.Y 
ALgonquin 5-7467 


Elisabeth King, Director 
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(Junior Robes). 
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utilization of group instruction 
within their own walls as well. 

This is particularly true in the 
thinimum piano requirement (be- 
ginning work, usually two years) 
for instrumentalists and vocalists in 
music education programs. 

Through working with students in 
this category at Montana State Uni- 
versity during the past ten years the 
writer is convinced that those who 
are taught in class usually progress 
beyond those who study privately for 
the same period. One outstanding 
reason for this is that the instructor 
has four times as much contact with 
the student. Classes meet two hours 
a week and accommodate up to four- 
teen students. Fourteen students re- 
ceiving the traditional half-hour pri- 
vate lesson per week consume seven 
hours of instructor time. When this 
is compared with two instructor 
hours for the class the implications 
in terms of increased enrollment 
seem obvious. 

Intermediate and advanced stu- 
dents, as well, may profitably be 
taught in groups. Here the group 
should probably be limited to four. 
Groups such as these can generate a 
magnificent learning climate (and 
learning-for-teaching climate) with 
the instructor guiding the student in 
the development of his ability to 
constructively criticize others of the 
group. 

Another great advantage of such 
a group is the opportunity afforded 
the student to study four times as 
much literature as he normally 
would. To be aware of the problems 
involved in three other Sonatas of 
Beethoven, for instance, sheds much 
light upon the one he is practicing at 
the moment. 


It sHoutp BE emphasized that the 
opportunity for learning in a group 
situation is limited only by the ex- 
tent of the knowledge, imagination, 
and enthusiasm which the instructor 
brings to the group. The spirit of 
curiosity, of inquiry, and of investi- 
gation, pillars of true learning, are 
readily generated in the group. 

Class piano is not new, but it has 
been too little utilized. Its possi- 
bilities are almost unlimited. We 
who are privileged to be piano teach- 
ers are fortunate in having so ready 
an ally to aid us, not only in provid- 
ing for greater numbers, but in im- 
proving the quality of our instruc- 
tion. 
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The Role of the Band in Music Education 


ENDULUMS SWING quickly in 
current educational thought, 
and once again, as Howard 
Hanson ably pointed out in a recent 
issue of this magazine, music educa- 
tors appear to have re-discovered 
their common element—music itself. 
In evaluating the role of the band 
in this revival of emphasis on the 
musical values, it is easy to under- 
stand the strong suspicions on the 
part of educators concerning the 
band’s function in music education. 
Many aspects of the school music 
program have long been education- 
ally embarrassing and the time has 
come when they must be challenged. 
What is needed, however, is not 
merely an airing of views, but a con- 
sideration of aims generally, and a 
review of the role that the various 
facets of the total program may play 
in the fulfillment of those aims. The 
band program needs no apology for 
hundreds of hard-working and dedi- 
cated music educators, yet its unique 
values may be least understood by 
those who champion it so actively. 
The goals of music education 
have been stated often; the purpose 
here will be to develop one view of 
those goals and to establish the va- 
lidity of the band program in the 
fulfillment of those goals. The 
fundamental concepts of music 
education as listed in the more re- 
cent publications of the MENC and 
other organizations (most recently 
in The Music Curriculum in the 
Secondary School, MENC 1959) 
substantiate earlier goals and prin 
ciples formulated by educational 
groups. These emphasize the appre- 
ciation of music as an art force 
through direct experience involving 
quality music literature. This em 
phasis on music as an art of sound, 
again echoing Mr. Hanson, points 
up the simple truth that the func- 
tion of music is musical; the func- 
tion of music education must be in 
terms of musical experience; skills 
in performance, though important, 
are therefore primarily means and 
are only secondary as ends. 
{The author teaches at the Edwin O 


Smith School, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs. ] 
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Once this point of view is ac- 
cepted, music education is no longer 
basically concerned with producing 
musicians for professional groups, 
symphonic or otherwise (although 
ability to perform in after-school 
years is high on any list of objec- 
tives) ; there is, instead, an artistic 
objective in appreciation ‘gained 
through an awrel vocabulary. In 
these terms, quality becomes an im- 
portant factor. There is a parallel 
in written literature which cannot 
be experienced with a vocabulary of 
one syllable words and one syllable 
experiences. Further, as emphasized 
by Howard Hanson: “As musicians 
we are all, | am sure, convinced that 
the greatest contribution which the 
arts can make comes through per- 
sonal involvement, through personal 
participation. We all know this so 
well that it is unnecessary to labor 
the point. No amount of listening, 
no courses in music appreciation, 
theory or history, can ever take the 
place of this kind of experience.” 

This is basic to current American 
school music practice. It may be 
carried further ; performance is mu- 
sical experience in this sense of in- 
volvement. A good listening lesson 
will produce a roomful of young- 
sters who are thrilled by a phono- 
graph presentation because some- 
how the wizardry of the teacher has 
broken sound barriers, and the aural 
and intellectual attention of the stu- 
1. Hanson, Howard. “Music Education 


Faces the Scientific Age.” Music Educators 
Journal, June-July 1959. p. 19. 


dents is real. But how difficult this 
is to achieve! 

Singing groups and instrumental 
groups also seek this musical experi- 
ence. Through the process of mak- 
ing music, every student of a per- 
forming group necessarily gives 
physical evidence of the musical 
experience, which in most cases far 
exceeds the individual’s ability to 
achieve by himself. The total pro- 
gram does provide listening and 
similar experiences for the non- 
performer, but the same goal is 
reached directly (in a most practical 
manner for young people) through 
participation in performing ensem- 
bles. The vocabulary of aural ex- 
perience encompasses rhythm, har- 
mony, tone color, melody, and the 
thematic processes—in short, the 
very substance of music. At its best, 
a rehearsal becomes a laboratory 
for the study of the arts of sound. 


Wuart uas tus to do with 
band? Band has little place in the 
world of the finest concert halls. On 
the surface, this common challenge 
to the band seems to be a real in- 
dictment; however, the band can 
lead to loftier goals in unique fash- 
ion. Herein lies its real value. 

3and shares with orchestra and 
chorus the elemental musical experi- 
ence; all of these groups offer per- 
fect classroom situations wherein 
all students recite constantly with 
the finest of motivation; each stu- 
dent experiences music at his own 
individual level in a group which 
appeals to social feelings and to 
adolescent urges for activity. All of 
these groups develop skills which 
enlarge the aural vocabulary, the 
very warp and woof of music itself. 
The process in no way hinders the 
development of skills for future 
personal use, but vitalizes them, 
giving full measure of personal sat- 
isfaction and achievement in the 
musical arts. All this takes place in 
a practical school situation open to 
all in large numbers. 

It can be seen that the band repre- 
sents an ideal group for these mu- 
sical experiences. Holding a semi- 
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“THE SYMBOL 
of Perfect Harmony” 


THE TUNING HAMMER OF PTG TECHNICIANS 

symbolizes close co-operation between manufacturer, dealer 
teacher, and piano owner. It helps keep pianos at their 

best by keeping them in tune. Its owner—a member of the 
Piano Technicians Guild—is a trained specialist. 

He understands construction and servicing of pianos, operates 
on a stabilized pricing system, and finds his greatest joy 

in a perfectly tuned piano! To keep your students ‘‘on key,” 


always specify a PTG technician. 


Read “The Piano Technician’s Journal” @very month 
for the latest information about the piano industry and those 
who serve it, 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


= * | Tedhutclan's Guild, Tesi 


1121 West Drew Avenue * Houston 6, Texas 


GGOD PIANO SERVICE MEANS SATISFIED STUDENTS 











Fourth General Assembly 
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International Society for Music Education 


Vienna, Austria 


June 22-26, 1961 


Theme: Comparative Studies in Music Education 








popular position musically, the band 
attracts large numbers of partici- 
pants and is in good position to 
guide many, who would otherwise 
be missed, to better musical experi- 
ences. The amazingly quick results 
of band education have proved to be 
lasting, and a very high level of 
achievement in music itself can be 
expected from such a_ group. 
Strange as it may seem, in spite of 
the superiority of the professional 
orchestral and chamber literature, 
the band usually attains a more 
superior level in technical and mu- 
sical performance than does the 
average high school orchestra we 
are producing in these days. 

Few works of the standard litera- 
ture reach the high school orchestra. 
This by no means intends to belittle 
the splendid work evident in many 
school orchestras, and by no means 
does it imply that the situation 
should remain as it is. To visualize 
potentials one. need only remember 
the well-deserved standing ovation 
received by the New York All State 
Orchestra conducted by Frederick 
Fennell after an almost unbelievable 
performance of the Stravinsky Fire- 
bird Suite at the 1959 MENC East- 
ern Division meeting in Buffalo. 

In actuality, the band is far from 
its origins in the park band-stand 
and street parade. Its musical ac- 
complishments now gain increasing 
interest in musical and university 
circles, and a great bulk of good, 
original literature, as well as in- 
numerable quality transcriptions, 
serve to give experience in all styles, 
developing a musical vocabulary 
which includes the most complex of 
modern textures. As a training de- 
vice for music education, the band 
can hardly be equalled. 


Tuat vunirorms, parades, and 
football have little to do with the 
above picture must be readily ad- 
mitted. Efforts to call the football 
band a new art form can only ap- 
pear ridiculous. However, many 
non-musical elements may produce 
values not immediately apparent. 
Uniforms, majorettes, and the 
“frills” generally catch the adoles- 
cent eye; such “nonsense” has 
caught many a youngster unawares 
and has led him to a meaningful 
musical situation. Pride, service, 
self-discipline, and real social values 
may not be musical values, but they 
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have not as yet surrendered to the 
new scientific age. Many a critic 
of such “frills” could do well to see 
to his own public relations and 
weigh the good in musical as well as 
in social values that results from 
such “nonsense.” 


Tue reat educator will see to it, 
of course, that the tail does not wag 
the dog. This is his job. Such wag- 
ging is not inevitable. The problem 
is squarely one for the conscience 


due to any intrinsic weaknesses of 
the band program itself. 

Parents need no justification for 
these things; they understand the 
values in terms of their children. 
The strongest band supporters, as 
parents or citizens, are the former 
band members who know band 
values from experience. These 
values are not calculated; they are 
simple, strong, fundamental, and 
clear. Others, as Mr. Hanson sug- 
gests may defend marching and ma- 
jorettes, but may it be said here, the 


band itself does the job in attaining 
the goals of education. 


and ability of individual teachers 
and administrators rather than one 





College Band Directors National Association 


A HIGHLIGHT of the CBDNA 
meeting in Chicago, Illinois, De- 
cember 16-17, 1960, was a panel 
discussion on “The Band and the 
Future of its Music,” by composers, 
arrangers, and publishers. At left 
of picture (standing), Alfred Reed 
presents his views. Listening 
(seated, left to right) are Morton 
Gould, Phil Lang and Paul Creston. 


OLLOWING a luncheon meeting during the successful meeting of the College Band 

Directors Association in Chicago last December, a group of CBDNA leaders posed 
for the picture shown below. Seated, left to right: Karl Holvik, North Central Division 
chairman, 1958-1960; Robert Lovett, Southern Division chairman, 1958-1960; Charles 
Minelli, secretary-treasurer ; James Neilson, president, 1958-1960; Frank Piersol, presi- 
dent-elect, 1960-1962; William Revelli, honorary life president; Keith Wilson, first 
vice-president, 1960-1962; Vanett Lawler, executive secretary, MENC. 


Standing, left to right: Frank Elsass, Southwestern Division chairman, 1960-1962; 
Joseph Contino, Eastern Division chairman, 1960-1962; James Eversole, North West 
Division chairman, 1960-1962; Ronald Gregory, North Central Division chairman, 1960- 
1962; Jay Slaughter, North West Division chairman, 1958-1960; Reid Poole, Southern 
Division chairman, 1960-1962; James Jorgenson, secretary-treasurer, Western Division, 
1960-1962; Arthur Williams, chairman, Committee on Public Relations. Not pictured: 
Edwin R. Kruth, Western Division chairman, 1960-1962. 


The Twelfth National Convention of the College Band Directors Association will be 
held in the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, December 16-18, 1962. 
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School Stand 


Designed Exclusively For School Use. 

®@ Rolled Edges Around Desk 
Give Added Strength 

@ Thumblock Automatically 
Locks Desk To Tube 

@ No Tools Needed To As- 
semble 

@ Simple Height Adjustment. 
No Thumb Screws — No Slip- 
ping. Feather Light Finger 
Pressure Releases Vertical 
Lock. 

@ Friction Collar Holds Desk 
At Any Angle 


Ask Your Dealer For Special School Prices 


YEARS OF SERVICE T 
THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


KRAUTH AND BENNINGHOFEN 


HAMILTON. OHIO 





heed New! New! 


from the Kjos Band Catalog 


RHUMBANGO (B-278) aa Charles Minelli 
Concert feature combining the rhumba and tango. 
F.B. 6.00 Sym.B. 9.00 


David Bennett 


F.B. 5.50 Sym.B. 8.00 

SKIP TO MY LOU (8-279) __- iis hasan cintiaseeglesee 
A riot in rhythm featuring percussion group in front of band. 
F.B. 5.50 Sym.B. 8.00 

THREE LITTLE COLTS (B-281)--. manok ....-.-Al Davis 
Trumpet trio that is different. A real program stopper. 
FB. 6.00 Sym.B. 9.00 

STEREO STEP (B-283) aad 
Original program feature novelty. Right up-to-date. 
F.B. 7.00 Sym.B. 10.00 

CIRCUS BANDWAGON MARCH (B-282) 
Rousing circus march by circus band king. 
F.B. 2.00 

MOTOR CITY PARADE March (B-276) 
Feature of annual Detroit Parade. 
FB. 2.00 

COUGAR CONQUEST March (B-277) ———— 
Band Day feature at Washington State University. Lots of pep. 
F.B. 2.00 

DAILY DRILLS (B-280) , Paul Yoder 
Short scale and arpeggio etudes in all major and most used minor keys. 
Chis is a must for your instrumental groups. 
For Band and Orchestra 
F.B. 7.50 Sym.B. 10.50 
Orch. Set “A” 7.50 Set “B” 9.50 


_._David Bennett 
Merle Evans 


Graham Overgard 


Set “C” 11.50 


Send for our complete catalog! 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Publisher, Park Ridge, Ill. 
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a. 
MUSICIANS SELECT Witchell STANDS AND RISERS 


a ee 


FOR BANDS and ORCHEST 
FOR CHORAL GROUPS 


4° x 8 PLATFORMS 


ae |e 
SEATING 
RISERS 


S$ “Unitized” . . . individual compact units 
> Easy-Instant Set Up and Removal 


Snes s Fold-Filat Legs permit practical storage 


Just as compositions and arrangements differ Write 

greatly in construction and quality, so do stands for this 

and risers. Acclaimed Directors and Conductors 
consider these fine Mitchell Units as their kind of quality 
—their kind of equipment. The reason: Mitchell Folding 
Stands and Risers are actually designed and developed 
by musicians, for musicians. Make your Mitchell selec- 
tion, for long-range perfection! 


VALUABLE 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2744 South 34th Street Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
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CHORAL MUSIC 


“ON APPROVAL" 
EXAMINATION KITS 


See before you buy 
DETACH AND MAIL TO 
DASH MUSIC CO., UPPER DARBY, PA 


Gentlemen: Please send me “on ap- 
proval"” copies of the following cate- 
gories of SATB music. | understand that 
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TO MENC STUDENT MEMBERS 


An Open Letter by Robert L. Briggs 


roM the handbook distributed 

to the chapters, you know our 

student groups are relatively 
new in the course of MENC history, 
having been established in 1947-1948 
as an outgrowth of the Music Edu- 
cators Journal Clubs which began 
in the nineteen-thirties. These clubs 
originally were simply made up of 
college students who subscribed to 
the Journal faculty 
member. In 1930 there were 90 such 
students; by 1941 the number had 
reached a thousand; in 1947, 2,734 
student members were enrolled in 


through a 


chapters in 157 institutions across 
the country. Last year this number 
had grown to include 9,527 student 


This 


has been a tremendously worthwhile 


members in 376 institutions 


project for the profession. I believe 
that the future music teachers will be 
stronger active members of the asso 
ciation as a result of the under- 
afforded by 
participation in these chapters. 


graduate experiences 

Many of you will agree that your 
initiation into the professional mu- 
sic education degree program 1s apt 
to be a casual one, based usually on 
a happy experience with your high 
school music program. You prob- 
ably admired your music teachers 
and had some vague idea that you 
would like to follow a similar line 
of endeavor. Some of you may 
actually have had a “teaching bug” 

the desire to work with young 


+ 
sters 


But, this is not necessarily so 
+ 


Che point is that many of you 
achieve a real desire to become a 
music educator only after you have 
had certain opportunities and ex 
periences placed in your path during 
your upper class years. For ex 
ample, your freshman and sopho 
more years are very likely consumed 
with basic theory, applied music, or 
ganization experiences, and courses 
in general education. 

By the junior year, you will have 
encountered some professional edu 
cation courses and if you have sur- 
vived the beginning ones, will have 
involved yourself in professional 
music education courses for the first 
time. However, not until you have 
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MENC STUDENT MEMBERS 
heard this article as an address at 
the Oklahoma Music Educators As- 
sociation meeting in Oklahoma City 
in October 1960. Rather than the 
usual “Collegiate Newsletter,” this 
article is printed here so that other 
MENC student members will have 
the opportunity of sharing the ex- 
cellent views of Mr. Briggs, who is 
Dean, School of Music, University 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

The April-May issue of Music 
Educators Journal will carry chap- 
ter news and pictures. 


an opportunity to participate in a 
student teaching program do you 
begin to visualize the real meaning 
of a music education program. 

In many degree programs it is 
usual to wait until the junior year 
to begin professional studies. Music 
and the other arts are actually ex- 
ceptions to this practice, and thus it 
is difficult for us to participate in a 
broad general program of studies in 
the freshman and sophomore years, 
as do many other college students, 
without some initiation into courses 
in our own areas 

Students who have elected a mu- 
sic education major as freshmen 
generally know something of what 
they are after. Nevertheless, it is 
essential, in my opinion, that as 
many constructive opportunities as 
possible be given to promote a feel- 
ing for the type of work which they 
will ultimately enjoy as teachers of 
music. 

Because MENC student chapters 
are open to all majors, regardless of 
level, a fine opportunity is provided 
for certain kinds of professional 

available 
right 
here is a 


contacts not normally 
through routine course work 
from the beginning 
chance to talk to your peers and to 
hear talks and discussions by those 
who have preceded you and are 
actually in the teaching or profes- 
sional field. 

Membership in MENC also af 
fords each student the opportunity 
of hearing and meeting leaders in 
the profession through conventions, 
special talks, and workshops. It is 
always a thrill and an inspiration to 
meet in person and to hear a talk by 
someone whose book you have read, 
whose musical organization you 


have long admired, or whose name 
you have long associated with the 
highest standards of your profes- 
sion 


Take advantage of state, regional, 
and national conventions whenever 
possible. I realize that the expense 
of traveling a great distance on your 
own is prohibitive. For example, | 
am sure that not all of you will be 
able to go to a Division convention 
or to Chicago in 1962 to the next 
National. If you can, though, be- 
lieve me, it will be a tremendous 
experience and will certainly result 
in the awakening of new insights 
into the real meaning of the work 
for which you are preparing your- 
selves. Not only will you hear fine 
speakers, listen to engaging panel 
exciting new 
tech- 
niques, but one of the most impor- 
tant products of such attendance is 


discussions, witness 


demonstratitons of teaching 


the opportunity to hear highly se- 
lected musical groups. Too often we 
become self-satisfied with standards 
of performance which we have set 
on the basis of groups that we asso 
ciate ourselves with regularly. It is 
good for all of us to hear another 
college or university choir, a band, 
orchestra, or ensemble. 


7s 


\ll of vou should take advantage 
of the various programs that have 
been prepared for the membership 
of your state association. These are 
experiences not regularly available 
to you in your everyday work and 
are among the direct benefits of 
membership in this organization. 
Chen, probably at some time in your 
college career, at least the division 
convention will come to your state 
or nearby and you will be able to 
see on a larger scale examples of the 
outstanding contributions MENC is 
making on the youth of our area. 

Another important contribution 
that MENC makes to your profes- 
sional advancement is the informa- 
provided by various 
publications distributed to you. If 
you don’t read your state magazine 
and the Music Epucators Jour- 
NAL from cover to cover, you are 


tion service 
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A continuing authoritative source for 


Folk Music 


SING OUT magazine, now completing 10 
years of publication, keeps you up-to- 
date on trends, influences and news in the 
folk music world. Published five times 
yearly, each issue contains 15-20 folk 
songs (melody line and guitar chords), 
plus reviews and articles of interest. 
Editors and contributors include Pete 
Seeger, Alan Lomax, Moses Asch, 
Silber, others. Sample copy on 
Subscription: 1 year — $2.50; 
— $4.00. 

Write for complete catalogue of 

folk song books 


Sing Out Inc. 121 W. 47 St. NYC 36 


request. 
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missing an unusual opportunity to 
gain advance contact with the pro- 
fessional world for which you are 
preparing yourself. These maga- 
zines contain a wealth of up-to-date 
information as to new publications, 
innovations in teaching methods, 
and occurrence of specific events 
taking place during the year. Fur- 
thermore, whether you realize it or 
not, the ads that are placed in these 
magazines represent a real service to 
you. You should begin to familiar- 
ize yourself with those commercial 
organizations which will be of serv- 
ice when you are a music educator 
in a school. 

These are some of the basic things 
that MENC does for you. What are 
some obligations thrust upon you by 
your chosen profession, even before 
you finish your degree work ? 

Well, first and foremost, you 
should exhibit pride in your profes- 
sion. I’m glad that I am a musician 
and a music educator! This should 
be your byword, too. 

Strangely enough it is often 
superficial things that make us point 


| with pride. We are more likely to 
| go about saying, “Our school has the 


| possibly be covered in class. 


best football team or the classiest 
sororities,” than “the best library” 
or “the finest pianos.” What hap- 
pens to you and your pride in your 
profession when the conversation 
seems to be centering about science, 
engineering, or math? Are you still 
proud to be a student in music edu- 
cation? You should be, for if we 
don’t exhibit this pride ourselves, 
how can we expect others to do it 
for us, or how can we expect to im- 
press non-believers with our worth? 
Be not only proud, be enthusi- 
astic. Talk music wherever you go 
and let others know that you believe 
that it is an essential part of our 
American way of life. Your en- 
thusiasm is needed in these days 
when curricular pressures from 
other areas are bearing down to the 
disadvantage of music in the schools. 
If you don’t believe in yourself, 
your superintendent or school board 
won't believe in you, either. 
Second, be inquisitive in your 
search for knowledge. Don’t stop 
after you have done the assignment. 
All of your libraries are filled with 
books and magazines that cannot 
How 
many of you actually browse 
through these stacks to see what is 


| available? You should, if you don’t. 


| 


Don’t be afraid to ask questions. 


Music Educators Journal 





You may embarrass your instructor 
from time to time, but this can be 
challenging for him, too. Remem- 
ber that one of the most important 
outcomes of a college education is 
the development of an inquiring 
mind. Otherwise, you have nothing 
more than a trade school course. 
How can education ever develop and 
prosper unless we have thinking 
people? 

Next, be a perfectionist in your 
pursuit of musical endeavors. A 
high degree of musicianship is essen- 
tial if we are to provide quality 
education in the schools. A teacher 
who is content with standards that 
are no better than those of the chil- 
dren whom she is teaching, will 
make no progress and benefit no one 
at all. You are never too perfect in 
your applied major. Strive to obtain 
the highest degree of perfection 
possible during your college years. 
Every one of you should be able to 
perform publicly when you gradu- 
ate and go into a community to 
teach—and inspire the youth of your 
city to follow in your footsteps. 

Be a good public relations person 
in your community. By this, I mean 
again that you should exhibit en- 
thusiasm and skill and display them 
well. You should be aware ef com- 
munications resources available to 
you—the newspapers, radio, and 
television outlets are important links 
with what you and the schools are 
doing and the public. Approach 
them candidly with a desire to 
portray well what you are attempt- 
ing to accomplish in the school work 
for which you are responsible. As 
an instrumental or choral director 
you will be an unusually important 
link between the schools and the 
public. Observe now how this works 


by talking to people and by main- | 


taining a closer scrutiny of the 
press, radio, and TV outlets. 


Next, learn to understand the | 


mind of the educator and the system 
of education under which you will 


work as teachers. Your professional | 
courses in education are usually 


taught by people who are former 


school teachers or administrators | 


themselves. You will do well to 
study them as individuals as well as 
teachers, for much of the success 
that you will achieve as teachers will 
be the result of your relationship 


with your fellow school teachers and | 


your administrators. 
Many of you are no longer 
amazed to find that all educators 
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TEXTS 


Music for Study: A SOURCE BOOK OF EXCERPTS 
by HOWARD A. MURPHY, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and ROBERT A. MELCHER, Oberlin College 
1960 182 pp. Text price: $3.75 


Functional Lessons in Singing 


by IVAN TRUSLER, University of Delaware, and WALTER 
EHRET, Scarsdale (New York) High School 


1960 134 pp. paperbound Text price: $3.95 
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Resonator (tone) Bells 
As used by Philadelphia child- 
ren in their electrifying demon- 
stration during the MENC con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Write 
for free brochure or send your 


order now 


Only $39.95 


delivered to your school 


including sturdy Keratol 
covered wood carrying case 
and song book 
Uharnweim INC. 
P.O. Box 244 
La Jolla, California 


@ Completely Adjustable 

to All Playing Positions 
@ Tubular Steel Construction 
@ Ideal for Instrument 


Storage 
WENGER 


MUSIC EQUIPMENT CO 


13 Wenger Bidg., Owatonna, Minn. 
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do not necessarily consider that mu- 
sic, especially the band or chorus, is 
not the most important phase of the 
total educational program. The bet- 
ter you understand that these people 
are also responsible for other educa- 
tional areas of instruction, the 
sooner you will come to realize that 
you are only one, though a very im- 
portant cog in the wheel. If you 
don’t understand how the education- 
ist works and thinks, however, you 
will be less successful in attaining 
the objective which you have set for 
yourself in your music program. 
Now is the time to prepare for that 
kind of experience. 

\nd then I think you should em- 
phasize music as an art. Too often it 
has been touted as a sort of hand- 
maiden to other efforts. The inte- 
gration of music into the elementary 
classroom program can result in the 
loss of identify for music itself. 

The primary reason for music is 
an aesthetic rather than a functional 
one. Too often we become apologists 
by suggesting that music is impor- 
tant because it builds better bodies 
or teaches good social behavior. We 
all know examples of musicians who 
are both physically unsightly and 
though they 
may be good musicians. It isn’t al- 


socially ungraceful, 


ways a good argument. It is said 
that ‘‘the boy who blows a horn will 
never blow a safe.” I have al- 
ways wondered where they got their 


prison bands \coustics is the sci- 


ence of sound, but music is the art 
of sound. Don't try to sell the pub- 
lic on music by pretending that it is 
scientific when it is really aesthetic. 

Last, I would like to suggest that 
you assist in the recruitment of high 
school seniors for application for 
admission to your profession. I 
know of no one better suited to 
have an influence on a high school 
student than a college friend whose 
age is not too far remote from that 
of the student himself, but who is 
already looked upon with some awe 
and respect. Do you realize that all 
of the colleges and universities in 
the country are not graduating 
enough music teachers to fill the re- 
quests? This might sound like a 
happy situation for you who will be 
job-seeking, but it is much more 
serious, for when a superintendent 
in a small town can’t find a music 
director, the result may be he 
throws up his hands and eliminates 
the position. This is hardly progress. 

You are not in as easy a profes- 
sion as some would have you be- 
lieve. Quality products have a high 
value wherever they find themselves, 
and when they are in the realm of 
the arts it is even more difficult to 
achieve perfection. You should al- 
ways strive to do your best and 
constantly raise your sights and re- 
evaluate your standards. The com- 
mon reason which brings you into 
membership as a student in MENC 
is a step in the right direction. 





MENC SOUTHERN DIVISION OFFICIAL GROUP. Pictured are persons who have 
participated in planning the MENC Southern Division meeting to be held in Asheville, 
North Carolina, April 20-23, 1961. Seated, left to right: O. L. Norment, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Asheville, and directing chairman of the Convention 
Committee; Dave Wilmot, president, MENC Southern Division; Don Robinson, chair- 
man for “Asheville Day” elementary workshops; Ed Benson, supervisor of music, 
Asheville Public Schools. Standing left to right: Charles Newcomb, Asheville Chamber 
of Commerce; Glenn Starnes, president, North Carolina Music Educators Conference; 
Arnold Hoffmann, state supervisor of music, Raleigh, North Carolina; Charles Gary, 


MENC assistant executive secretary. 
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KUDOS FOR LAURA. Not very many 
members of the MENC rate special ar- 
ticles in Reader’s Digest magazine. And 
it must be that most members of the 
MENC read the Digest if one is to base, 
as estimate, comments received regard- 
ing the John C. Cornelius article in the 
September 1960 Digest—one of the w. k. 
R. D. series, “The Most Unforgettable 
Charaeter I’ve Met.” The author, a for- 
mer advertising executive, is director of 
the Minneapolis Orchestral Association 
and the Institute of Fine Arts, and for 
several years has been president of the 
American Heritage Foundation. Some 
years ago, at Ithaca, N.Y. High School, 
he was leader of Laura Bryant’s Glee 
Club, member of the football and basket- 
ball squads, student council president, 
and now is a loyal member of Laura 
Bryant’s Ithaca H. S. Glee Club alumni 
organization which still assembles from 
time to time in the old home town. 

But. John’s high school career came a 
cropper because he took an examination 
for a fellow football player—and got 
caught. Whereby hangs much of the 
Digest tale. And it’s a right interesting 
revelation of Laura Bryant memorabilia 

including the story of how Laura be- 
came successful coach of a small Indiana 
high school football team—and shang- 
haied the whole lot for her glee club. 

A little bird reports that Mr. Cor- 
nelius’ Bryant story is to be amplified 
one of these days in the MEJ by an 
MENC oldtimer who also knew her when. 
From another bird watcher comes the 
intimation that MEJ readers may antici- 
pate an article by-lined by Miss Bryant 
herself, 


BANDS AT THE SPEEDWAY. Thirty- 
three musical units will participate in 
the 500-mile speedway race festival at 
Indianapolis on Memorial Day, 1961. In 
vitations for participation are open to 
school, college and adult bands, drum 
and bugle corps, pipe bands and the like. 
There will be one performing unit for 
each of the 33 entries ir the speedway 
race. Sponsors of the parade are the 500 
Festival Associates, Inc. 

The band selection committee: Ralph 
Chandler, band director, Ben Davis High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; William 
Kleyla, band director, Emmerich Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis; 
George Vaught, band director, Anderson 
High School, Anderson, Indiana; Al G. 
Wright, director of bands, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Layfayette, Indiana. 

Inquiries may be addressed to any 
member of the committee. 


ANY SUGGESTIONS? “I appreciate the 
insertion of the notice in the MEJ, and 
since I need to leave this dust and cold, 
I am still looking for suggestions... . 
I am to do a little conducting in Ger- 
many this summer but will be back late 
in August.” [From a former professional 
instrumentalist, at present teaching 
brass instruments and conducting bands 
in a northern city. MEJ Box 75. 


42,800 FRESHMEN, as of January 1, 1961 
could be accommodated in 285 accredited 
colleges, according to “Changing Times,” 
the Kiplinger magazine. Any qualified 
youngster who did not get in the past 
autumn may find a college that will take 
him for the 1961 spring semester. 

A survey made in December indicates 
that the long-expected tidal wave of 
students—youngsters born during the 
baby boom of the forties—has begun to 
flood onto the campuses. College after 
college reported the biggest freshman 
class in history. Many tell of rejecting 
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hundreds of qualified students for lack 
of space, the article notes. Despite the 
crush, however, scores of accredited col- 
leges had room for more students than 
applied for the autumn term. 

Responses from 437 schools across the 
country indicated that there was room 
for 28,800 more freshmen than actually 
registered in 237 accredited colleges at 
the beginning of the fall term. About 18 
percent of the openings were for stu- 
dents who could live on campus. 

A complete report of the survey, from 
which the above is drawn, and which lists 
nearly 400 accredited four-year colleges, 
is available for 50 cents from Changing 
Times Reprint Service, 1729 H Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


Bands 


ACADEMIC PROCESSION—Clifton Williams 

FIVE O'CLOCK RUSH—Myrow 

SAX SOLILOQUY—Bennett—Sax Quartet & Band 

SOLO DE CONCOURS—Rabaud-Gee—Clarinet & Band 

JET FLIGHT, TRAVEL SUITE—Stevens 

GREAT SOUTHWEST—Mesang—Easy March 

PROUDLY WE PLAY—Maxwell—Easy March 

MARCH OF FREEDOM—Myrow—Band, Orchestra & Chorus 


BASIC DRUM METHOD—Schinstine & Hoey. Exploiting Multiple Bounce 


Owners of Andraud Wind Instrument Library 
ARC (A. R. Casavant) Books 
Victor Methods—Band & Orchestra 


Ask for complete catalog—Inc/uding foreign 
publications for winds 


SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 


1100 Broadway San Antonio 6, Texas | 
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button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 
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All garments manufactured in our own 
modern factory. Buy direct for substantial 
savings. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
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immediate delivery. Write, wire or phone 
your order now . . . or ask for free illus- 
trated brochure with swatches. 
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The Round Table 


Music to the Fore 


I" 1s a well-known axiom of sociological 
theory that schools both reflect their 
society and seek to perpetuate it by train- 
ing the young. It is no less apparent that 
the educational materials utilized in this 
process distinctly mirror public concern 
and opinion. This is certainly true, today, 
when, as our physical and political world 
keeps shrinking via technological and 
scientific advances, more and more people 
are voicing concern with the need to com- 
prehend the culture and idiom of once- 
distant neighbors. Such knowledge is 
more than a matter of geographical curi- 
osity; it serves as a guide to understand- 
ing and evaluating the actions and re- 
actions of other countries with whom we 
must deal 
+ 

The role of the teacher has also changed 
in this new-style international community. 
Instructors no longer live in ivory towers 
of narrow scholarship as respected spe- 
cialists in a single aspect of abstruse 
knowledge. Nor can they decide what is 
suitable subject matter for students in 
one curriculum area without thought to 
other aspects of the school community. 
Educational tools today must be as ver- 
satile as this new world of which we are 
a part 

Already, primary readers deal as nat- 
urally with automobile and airplane 
engines as they once did with young 
Dicky and his farm friends. Elementary 
mathematics is as much concerned with 
checking accounts and baseball percent- 
ages as with the age-old multiplication 
tables. Composition classes place more 
emphasis on concise business letters than 
on beautifully turned essays. The music 
department can little afford to lag behind 
these new concepts without danger of 
renewing the perennial “frills versus 
skills” controversy. Music is, in fact, in 
an ideal position to lead the way in these 
advanced areas. 

For example, three-part singing of 
eminent choral classics is no less vital to 
future world citizens than general unison 
participation in simple folk music from 
the many lands which are now close 
neighbors by jet transportation. Folk- 
songs, both in their original language and 
in credible translation, offer an ideal in- 
troduction to other cultures. Native 
sophistication or simplicity, warmth or 


emotionalism are immediately apparent in 
a country’s folklore. And while adults 
can more readily verbalize this evidence, 
children are, nonetheless, quick to per- 
ceive these subtle differences of tempera- 
ment and to accept them. What better 
base could we build for future diplo- 
macy? Nothing, for instance, comes as 
a more pleasant surprise to youngsters 
than playing and singing the games of 
other countries, and finding them similar 
to their own. “Little foreign children,” as 
they were once so fondly known, become 
immediately fellow-humans in a common 
world. Such rapport would be a blessing 
to international politicians. 

Extending beyond the immediate use 
of such materials in the music classroom, 
however, are the many opportunities for 
intra-departmental cooperation, with mu- 
sic as the liaison. Obviously, language de- 
partments can make good use of a folk- 
song collection, edited with their needs 
in mind, as a supplement to regular class- 
room procedure. Even elementary school 
introductory groups can utilize selected 
portions of such books, without impairing 
future and more detailed use of the same 
material in higher grades. Here, then, is 
a wonderful opportunity for the music 
department to organize joint classes or 
assemblies with language groups, for mu- 
tual learning-assistance in pronunciation 
and melodic and rhythmic essentials. 


+ 
Again, music instructors can organize 
a brief unit with teachers of core pro- 
grams, with selective use of native folk- 
songs to complement historical and geo- 
graphical studies. English classes will be 
able to relate the various literary forms 
involved—ballad, satire, pantomime—to 
other literature they have analyzed. So. 
cial studies units will be enhanced by the 
discovery of typical food, shelter, and 
occupations mentioned in native texts. 
But a greater part of the school com- 
munity can reap rewards from the proper 
presentation of folklore. Health educa- 
tion groups will find many songs adaptable 
to motor activities, and will appreciate the 
fresh field of game songs culled from 
other lands. Special assembly programs 
and dramatizations will again take music 
to the fore in research on regional cos- 
tumes by social studies, sewing or home 
economics students. These can then be 
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designed and drawn by art classes and 
prepared in general or sewing class 
rooms, according to school custom. 

Instead of being a mere adjunct to the 
academic program, music can thus become 
a guide to new and enriching areas of 
There is actually no reason why 
music—traditionally known as the com- 
mon language—cannot lead the school 
community and develop, through the shar- 
ing of vital and meaningful educational 
materials, wiser and better-prepared world 
citizens. 

Rut De Cesare ts a member of the 
music faculty at Mills College of Educa- 
tion in New York City and elementary 
music specialist of the Calhoun School. 
She has created varied educational ma- 
terials in the field of foreign language and 
folk song and dance 
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Health and Safety in the 
Instrumental Music Class 


As AN instrumental music teacher, my 
background in the field of health and 
safety has many limitations. While my 
background does not permit me to analyze, 
diagnose, and prescribe corrective meas- 
ures in health and safety at this time, it 
is possible for me to relate my observa- 
tions of how health and safety influence 
the instrumental music program, and how 
the program is affected by them. 

Physical development of a child plays 
an important part in his selection of a 
musical instrument. Facial and _ teeth 
structure determine what wind instrument 
mouthpiece should be considered. Arm and 
finger growth influence what size string 
or wind instrument a student can play. 
The child should be given the particular 
instrument which is compatible with his 
growth potential. A child of small stature 
whose growth potential is limited, should 
not be given an instrument requiring 
much physical strength or endurance. On 
the other hand, an obviously robust stu- 
dent with plenty of energy might do well 
with an instrument of this type 

The instrumental music teacher’s first 
obligation to the health and safety pro- 
gram of the school is that of stressing 
the importance of communicable disease 
control. This reinforces the classroom 
teacher’s health guidance program. By 
teaching preventive measures of disease 
control related to musical instruments, 
there is evidence to indicate that there is 
a carry-over of knowledge about other 
objects which are potential disease car 
riers, such as eating and drinking utensils 
Of primary importance is the fact that the 
instruments must be kept clean. Mouth- 
pieces must be washed regularly, wood 
winds swabbed after use, brasses washed 
out periodically, and all instruments pol- 
ished at specified intervals. For obvious 
reasons no student should allow anyone 
else to use his instrument. If this cannot 
be avoided, as in the case of the instru- 
ment exploratory class, a sterilizing solu- 
tion should be kept available and used to 
sanitize instruments. 

The instrumental does 
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Yes, the new trend in musical 
dressmanship is Blazers for 
bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
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formance outfit— perfect travel- 
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ot engage in periodic formal physical 
observation of students as does the regu 
lar classroom teacher. However, he is 
in a position to note certain physical ail- 
ments that might not be easily detectable 
by the classroom teacher. Lip and mouth 
sores, nose and throat trouble, and upper 
respiratory tract are often 
brought to the attention of the instru- 
mental teacher by his students, especially 
if the ailment happens to hinder a child's 
class performance. By referring such cases 
to the school nurse, the music teacher 
strengthens the over-all school health pro- 


ailments 


+ 


Because of the shortage of classroom 
space currently facing most elementary 
schools, even the newest and most up-to- 
date ones, instrumental music classes have 

und themselves in many poorly lighted 
und ventilated places. In one instance, a 

ass is conducted in a boiler room, and 
in another the boys’ locker room serves as 
the instrumental classroom. A gym 
nasium stage is currently being used by 
our class. The stage was small and dimly 
lit, and recently powerful overhead lights 
were suspended from the high ceiling to 
a distance of about ten feet from the floor 
[his has improved the lighting, but ther: 
are no windows for natural lighting. The 
main precaution we can take to assure 
vision conservation is to make sure that 
the music stands are tilted to receive the 
maximum illumination. Another sight 
saving precaution available to the musi 
teacher, which wasn't available a few 
years ago, is the glare-proof staff paper 
with large easily distinguishable notation 
Music publishing companies have just 
recently started producing these desirable 
instructional materials upon the recom 
mendations of protessi nal musicians and 


te acl ers 


+} 


Instrumental music offers an excellent 
enrichment program to certain types of 
handicapped school children 


Several years ago, | recommended that a 


physically 
girl who was crippled in the legs by polio 
begin violin lessons, and was pleased to 
see her recently performing very com- 
petently at a local high school orchestra 
Another case I encountered this 


year was a fourth grade student who has 


concert 


only partial use of his left hand, due to a 
polio affliction. He will start class lessons 
ext fall on a baritone horn. With this 
instrument he needs only to brace it on 
his lap with his left arm while operating 
the valves with his right unimpaired 
hingers 

The value of instrumental music to 
mental health is immeasurable, but it cer 
tainly affords many otherwise agitated 
und disturbed children with a constructive 
outlet for their emotional energy 

Speech impediments cause anxieties in 
some students. A girl in one of my classes 
has a speech defect, and when she is play- 
ing her instrument she seems to be hap 
pier and more carefree than usual. It 
seems that her instrument is a mode of 
expression which places her on par with 
the rest of her class 

Dental care is always stressed by teach- 
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ers of wind instruments. A student plan- 
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[he instrumental teacher is an integral From The Academy Award Musical Score 

member of the health teaching program. » Of The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 


he students become safety conscious be hg 2 : 
cause of the necessity of being careful %, William Wyler Film Presentation 


when moving equipment such as instru- 
ments and music stands through doors, on 
and off vehicles, up and down stairs, and 
marching in formation 

hey are informed concerning the im 
portance of sanitation and cleanliness in 
the use of musical instruments to prevent 
contagion of communicable disease. They 
are impressed with the importance ot! 
personal hygiene, such as dental care, to 


their musical career. Also, they are taught 
: For S.A.T.B. 


desirable attitudes and practices in mental 


health as being essential to their participa- 
tion in an instrumental group 
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ideas presented and outlined herein 


an attempt upon my part to 
examine my instrumental musi Composed and Arranged by MIKLOS ROZSA 
in regard to the over-all health 
safety program. This introspective 
<amination has caused me to be aware As Recorded By THE VATICAN CHOIR on M-G-M Records 
f certain problems and obstacles to health 


and safety that went unnoticed before @. / 30¢ 


With a sense of satisfaction I have noted 
that my instrumental program has satis- 

factorily performed its obligations to the Send for FREE Reference Copy Today! 
over-all health and safety program in the e 
schools where I teach. | nigh BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 

Joun K. Koenter. [This article | ~) 

Mr Koehler, who is an instrumental mu- 4 1540 B . row: D WAY e N E W YORK 3 6 N. Y. 
sic teacher in the Evansville (Indiana) 
School Corporation, is reprinted with per- 
mission from the July (1960) issue of 
“The Monthly Bulletin” of the Indiana 
State Board of Health.] 
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Dr. ARVED Kurtz, Director of the New YORK COLLEGE OF Music and a noted 
violinist and composer, offers his critical analysis of a performance just given by 
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to listen for as he prepares to play back the performance. “I am very pleased with 
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GRANT FOR PEABODY. The Ford Foun- 
dation has announced a grant of $397,500 
to the Peabody Conservatory of Music, 
Baltimore, Maryland, for a development 
and demonstration program to aid prom- 
ising American conductors. Peter Men- 
nin, director of the Conservatory, will 
be in charge of the program. Alfred 
Wallenstein former conductor of the Los 
Angeles Orchestra, will be its artistic 
director. Six conductors a year for three 
years will undergo an intensive three- 
month program, beginning in April 1962. 
An pad oem mm composed of members of 
the Baltimore Orchestra and of advanced 
students from the Conservatory will be 
available to the participants. Selected 
conductors will direct major orchestras 
in the season following their participa- 
tion in the Conservatory program. 

An advisory committee of conductors 
is composed of Charles Munch, Boston 
Symphony; Eugene Ormandy, Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Fritz Reiner, Chicago 
Symphony; Max Rudolf, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony; and George Szell, Cleveland 
Orchestra. Participants in the program 
will be chosen by a selection committee 
consisting of Mr. Reiner, Mr. Rudolf, 
Mr. Szell; Howard Mitchell, director of 
the National (Washington, D.C.) Sym- 
phony; Peter Herman Adler, director of 
the Baltimore Symphony; Mr. Wallen- 
stein, and Mr. Mennin. 


Nominations for the program will be 
sought from senior conductors. In addi- 
tion, young conductors may apply di- 
rectly to the Conservatory. Auditions are 
expected to be held in December 1961, 
but a deadline for nominations and appli- 
cations has not yet been determined. De- 
tails will be announced later by Mr. 
Mennin. 


OPERA GUILD SCHOLARSHIP. The 
Metropolitan Opera Guild is offering a 
vocal scholarship open to high school 
students in the public, private and paro- 
chial schools of New York City gradu- 
ating next spring. Preliminary examina- 
tions start in late February 1961. Semi- 
final auditions will be held at Carnegie 
Recital Hall on March 11; finals will 
take place on March 25. 


STRING QUARTET GRANT. The Univer- 
sity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, has 
received a $1,500 grant to help support 
its demonstration string quartet which 
plays annually to some 30,000 elementary 
school students. Given by the Theodore 
Presser Foundation of Philadelphia, the 
grant is expected to enable the quartet 
to add to its schedule of performances 
for fifth and sixth grade students in 
more than 75 public and private schools. 
Now in its fifth year, the quartet seeks 
to encourage youngsters to take up the 
study of stringed instruments. Victor 
Stern, assistant professor of violas at 
the University of Miami, is director. 


OPERA AUDITIONS. A group of talented 
young American singers will be selected 
for the fourth successive year and sent 
to Italy for eight weeks of preparatory 
work, after which they will make their 
operatic debut in the Teatro Nuovo in 
Milan. March 81 is the deadline for 
applications for the auditions. Forms 
may be obtained by writing to American 
Opera Auditions, 4511 Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. American singers be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 34 are eligible 


CASALS VIOLONCELLO COMPETITION. 
Third Pablo Casals International Violon- 
cello Competition is scheduled in Israel 
beginning September 26. Cellists from all 
countries between the ages of 15 and 85 
are eligible, with prizes ranging from 
$600 to $1500 for the winners. Further 
information is available from The Presi- 
dent’s Music Committee, 734 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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NFMC AWARD. The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs will again present 
a $1,000 award to the individual artist 
or musical ensemble which has done the 
most to further the performance of 
American music abroad. Artists or 
groups eligible for the award should 
send details to Miss Elsie Sweeney, 525 
Lafayette Avenue, Columbus, Indiana. 


SINGERS’ COMPETITION IN SOFIA. 
The first international music competition 
ever held in Bulgaria will take place in 
Sofia, June 26 to July 10, 1961. The com- 
petition is for young opera singers be- 
tween the ages of 23 and 33, with prizes 
from $200 to $2000. Deadline for entries 
is March 31. Further information is 
available from The President’s Music 
Committee, 734 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


PRIZES FOR COMPOSERS. In connec- 
tion with International Musicweek 1961 
of the Foundation Gaudeamus in Bilt- 
hoven, The Netherlands, competitions 
are being held for composition of a musi- 
cal-dramatic work for television as well 
as for choir, chamber music, orchestral 
and electronic works. The competition, to 
be held in March, is open to all 
composers of all nationalities under the 
age of 36. Further information is 
available from The President’s Music 
Committee, 734 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


CONTEST FOR PIANISTS IN VIENNA. 
Annual International Music Competition 
in Vienna will take place May 15-28 and 
is open to pianists between the ages of 
17 and 32. Further information is avail- 
able from The President’s Music Com- 
mittee, 734 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


PRINCE RAINIER COMPETITION. In 
Monaco, the Prince Rainier III prizes in 
com vosition will be awarded in April for 
chamber music, symphonic scores, and 
music for a full-scale theatrical produc- 
tion. Further information is available 
from The President’s Music Committee, 
734 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


NAMT GRANT. The National Association 
for Music Therapy was the recipient of 
a grant of $1,500 presented by Mu Phi 
Epsilon, national professional music 
sorority. The check was presented by the 
sorority’s national president, Rosalie V. 
Speciale, at a banquet held during the 
association’s eleventh annual confer- 
ence held in San Francisco recently, and 
was made to the Research Committee, 
headed by William W. Sears, of Ohio 
University, Athens, for the purpose of 
printing a booklet of abstracts of re- 
search papers of the past twenty years, 
now being prepared by the committee. 
Donald E. Michel, of Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, is president of 
NAMT. In the picture (left to right): 
Donald E. Michel, William W. Sears, 
Mrs. Henry O. Anderson, chairman of 
Music Therapy for Mu Phi Epsilon, and 
Miss Speciale. 
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MUSIC FOR THE ACADEMICALLY 
TALENTED STUDENT. By William C. 
Hartshorn. (Washington. D.C.: Na- 
tional Education Association and the 
Music Educators National Conference), 
1960. 126 p. $1.50. 

Written as part of a larger project on 

the education of the pene oll mtr tal- 

ented student sponsored by the NEA and 
supported by a grant from the Carnegie 

Corporation, Music for the Academically 

Talented Student is the result of many 

conferences with leading music edu- 

cators over the country and was assigned 
to an editing committee composed of 

William C. Hartshorn, Eleanor Tipton 

and Wiley Housewright (chairman). The 

over-all directing chairman for the NEA 
was Charles E. Bish. 

The result is a publication of which 
the MENC can well be proud. It can be 
proud not simply because the book is 
attractive in format and in its editing, 
but for the more cogent reason that it 
spells out in clear and unmistakable 
language a standard of instruction that 
all schools can well afford to study seri- 
ously in future planning. It provides not 
only a framework to encourage the more 
gifted student but it establishes a sound 
and defensible basis for the considera- 
tion of all programs of music instruction 
in the public schools. It contains not 
only specific suggestions for amplifying 
an existing program for the academically 
talented but it indicates, possibly with 
no conscious intent upon the part of 
the author, the means and approach 
whereby better coordination may be 
secured between secondary school and 
college instruction in music. 

A large proportion of the book is de- 
voted to ways and means to secure 
a firmer comprehension of music as 
something to be learned. Numerous help- 
ful suggestions are provided to en- 
courage individual and group initiative, 
study, and investigation; many provide 
fruitful ideas for the general music class 
and also open up possibilities for ways 
to loosen up the somewhat rigid format 
of large ensemble instruction. The latter 
part of the book suggests solutions to 
some problems of organization and ways 
and means of further strengthening ex- 
sting programs of music instruction. 

Some readers may be inclined to feel 
that certain phases of music teaching 
have been emphasized at the expense of 
other significant aspects but one must 
consider that no one person or any one 
committee could possibly satisfy the 
wishes and desires of every single in- 
dividual within the MENC. As it stands, 
Music for the Academically Talented 
Student is a soundly reasoned, logical 
and scholarly publication which can be 
thoughtfully read and studied with profit 
by anyone teaching music in our public 
schools. Two appendices contain a se- 
lected bibliography for high school li- 
braries and a recommended list of films 


ON STUDYING SINGING. By Sergius 
Kagen. N.Y.: Dover Publications, 
Inc.), 1950, 1960. 119 p. $1.25 


This paper back edition, first published 
in 1950, is an unabridged, unaltered re- 
print of the original text. Mr. Kagen’s 
practical, sensible, and astute observa- 
tions on the study of voice joins company 
with a growing list of distinguished 


reprints by Dover Publications—A Gen- 
eral History of Music by Charles Burney, 
Dictionary of Hymnology by John Julian, 
Johann Sebastian Bach by Phillip Spitta, 
and so on. 

Mr. Kagen, a member of the faculty 
of the Juilliard School of Music knows 
whereof he speaks. He does not pretend 
to teach the student how to sing, a 
manifest impossibility in a book, but he 
does indicate ways to help the student 
to study singing more intelligently. And 
this he does from a background of long 
experience of successful teaching. Per- 
haps Virgil Thompson expresses most 
aptly an intelligent evaluation of this 
text in the following words, “Logical, 
clear, convincing, and, in my modest 
judgement, dead right. .. . On Studying 
Singing is all sense and sweet reason- 
ableness about a subject far too com- 
monly viewed these days with passion, 
prejudice, and stupidity.” 


LEISURE IN AMERICA: A SOCIAL IN- 
QUIRY. By Max Kaplan. (New York: 
John Wiley ani Sons, Inc.), 1960. 350 
p. $7.50. 


Readers of the Music Educators Journal 
will recognize Max Kaplan as the author 
of Music Education in a Changing World, 
a report of MENC Commission VIII 
(Music in the Community). First a musi- 
cian and then a sociologist, Mr. Kaplan 
has written extensively in the field of 
leisure in American life and his present 
study is the fruit of both scholarly in- 
vestigation and a long and active partici- 
pation in community recreational pro- 
grams. He is uniquely qualified to write 
on this increasingly important aspect of 
our highly industrialized society, one 
which has long stood in need of more 
careful and thorough investigation. This 
book brings together reports of research 
which have been made on various seg- 
ments of the use of leisure and provides 
the reader with an over-all view which 
serves to unify and coordinate the entire 
field into a single comprehensible pic- 
ture. The organization of the study is 
divided into five major divisions: Data, 
Methods, and Issues of Leisure; Relation 
and Variables of Leisure; Types and 
Meanings of Leisure; Processes of Lei- 
sure; Evaluation and Implications in the 
New Leisure. Under each main heading a 
number of chapters discuss various sub- 
divisions of the larger unit. 

Although music and art make up only 
one of the twenty-two chapters of this 
book, one will find spread throughout 
these pages innumerable references to 
the arts and always couched in relation 
to a larger aspect of the whole. One 
achieves through this means a far firmer 
and more cohesive understanding of the 
place of art in our society and ef its 
social and personal significance. Placed 
in this larger framework music takes on 
a somewhat different significance and 
can be seen by the professional in some- 
what better relation to his culture. For 
the music educator, Mr. Kaplan has 
provided a work of importance; a study 
which should be in the personal library 
of every one who is engaged in the de- 
velopment of young people in relation 
to the ultimate lives they will lead, and 
who seeks a better understanding of the 
problems these people will face in their 
future. 
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THE FOLK SONGS OF NORTH AMER.- 
ICA IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By Alan Lomax. (N.Y.: Doubleday and 
Co.), 1960. 623 p. $7.50. 


This is an impressive book. Ranging at 
will from the Maritime Provinces to the 
far Pacific, from the Negro songs of the 
deep south to the roistering lumberjacks 
of the north woods, from the Appalach- 
ian backwoods country to the expanse of 
the western plains, it sweeps across the 
length and breadth of our land. Alan 
Lomax, one of the world’s leading au- 
thorities on the music of the folk and 
the author of seven previous publica- 
tions on folk music, has reached deeply 
into the experience of a lifetime spent 
in the out of the way places of America 
to provide the reader with an insight 
into the great treasure lode to be found 
in two hundred years of Americans sing- 
ing their way across their country. This 
is a refreshing book for it reveals the 
vitality and vigor of a pioneering people, 
their joys and their sorrows, their 
dreams and their frustrations, their 
ribald good humor and their fondness for 
the fantastic. It is a revealing book for 
it speaks of our ability to take the 
inheritances from many lands and races 
and to fuse these into something charac- 
teristically our own. 

To the 300 songs in this collection, Mr. 
Lomax has added illuminating notes on 
the significance of the material in assay- 
ing an important aspect of American 
life. To each of the songs there is pro- 
vided a highly interesting foreword fre- 
quently illustrated with meaty tales, 
records from historical documents, or 
succinct observations on human. nature 
and conduct. There are instructions on 
how the songs should be sung and help- 
ful notes on the accompaniments which 
have been provided by Peggy Seeger, 
Matyas Seiber, and Don Banks. Illustra- 
tions by Michael Leonard further enrich 
this magnificent volume. 

In this day of high priced books one 
will look a long time before he finds an 
American publication on American music 
which is likely to equal the bargain to 
be found in this 623 page collection for 
only $7.50 


THE FRENCH HORN: Some Notes on 
the Evolution of the Instrument and 
its Technique. By R. Morley-Pegge. 
(New York: Philosophical Library), 
1960, 222 p. $7.50. 


The French Horn is the third in a pro- 
jected series of publications on the his- 
tory of the individual instruments of 
the orchestra. Mr. Morley-Pegge is a 
professional horn player of many years 
standing, possesses a large collection of 
old instruments and has, for a quarter 
of a century, made the history of the 
instrument an object of close study and 
devotion. This background contributes 
notably to the excellence and uniqueness 
of this book. It is perhaps the most com- 
plete and authoritative history of the 
French horn in any language—certainly 
n English. Within these covers one finds 
not only the tale of the evolution of the 
instrument and the many forms it 
assumed during its development (meth- 
ods of manufacture, metals used, omni- 
tonic horns, valve constructions, and so 
on) but also a history of horn per 
formance. The latter contains many an 
interesting and fascinating bit of lore 
regarding methods of teaching and tech- 
nical developments. There are biograph- 
cal notes on the most distinguished 
players of the instrument and a list of 
prominent makers and manufacturers. 
Nine plates illustrate graphically the 
various types of horns in use and a de- 
tailed bibliography will prove helpful to 
students. The professional, as well as 
those large numbers of amateurs who 
hold the French horn in high regard, 
will find Mr. Morley-Pegge’s study an 
absorbing and fascinating publication. 
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Wm. S. HAYNES CO. 
12 Piedmont Street ~~ 
a Boston 16, Mass. 
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nv. Bronch: Wm. S. HAYNES CO. 
157 West 57th Street, New York 19, 1.V. 
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TUNED TO THE 
MUSIC EDUCATOR’S REQUIREMENTS 


MASTER KEY Norco 


Perfect companion for the Master Key instrument. Developed by Kratt 
as the answer to music educators and directors demands for 

an accessory that would assure selection of the proper note in or 
under adverse conditions. 


MASTER HEY ONCE POSITIONED, RATCHET STOP 

NOTE SELECTOR 

ACTION PREVENTS ACCIDENTAL 
SHOWN ATTACHED Te SLIPPING OR SHIFTING 
TER KEY PITCH PIPE 
=e a LARGE WINDOW CLEARLY SHOWS 
> NOTE OPENINGS 

CHANGING FROM NOTE TO NOTE 
IS FAST AND SIMPLE 





Demand the Genuine 


aD 60° American Master Key 
— E each 
See your nearest Music Dealer or write to 


WM. KRATT Company 


i. a 988 Johnson Place « Union, New Jersey 





SYMPHONY LOTTO The PLAYGROUND 


‘| as MUSIC TEACHER 





by Carabo-Cone 


No previous musical train- 
ing required. Develops 
reading, rhythmic coordina- 
tions. Over 100 games 
played on a music staff marked on 
any play area. Foreword by Prof. 
Richard Crutchfield, Psychology 
Dept., Univ. of Calif., Berkeley. 105 


Fun for home or classroom. $9 50 drawings, $5, HARPER & BROS., 
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Exciting way to teach instrument N.Y. 16. 
recognition. 2 to 6 players. 
oor free brochure and workshop informa- 
MARCEIL G. BISHOP Ps ps i ts io 
2235 Que St., N. W., Washington 8, D. C. ee ee ee eee 
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MUSIC IN OUR MARYLAND SCHOOLS, 
By Frances M. Andrews, et al, (Mary- 
land State Department of Education, 
Baltimore), 1959. 220 p. 


A new curriculum guide, Music in Our 
Maryland Schools, has been published 
by the Maryland State Department of 
Education. This outstanding publication 
represents the cooperative efforts of 
many music educators and general edu- 
eators under the chairmanship of 
Frances M. Andrews, professor of music 
education, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

In the Foreword to the guide, Thomas 
G. Pullen, Jr., Maryland State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, states the basic 
premise from which this material was 
developed. “This bulletin . . . emphasizes 
that music is for all children. The point 
of view pervading the bulletin is based 
on information concerning child growth 
and development which gives important 
COMPLETELY NEW io ro material, construction, conveni- clues to when and how children learn 
ence io handling. New Extruded Aluminum Unit Construction, best during their years at school.” To 
channel braced end to end. Greacest strength, less weight. this end, the guide outlines general 
New Automatic Locking and Folding Tubular Steel Legs, 1” music experiences for vocal and instru- 
Q.D. 12 to section in paits. “‘Jacknife” ae on and = 1ag mental instruction in both elementary 

cd size 4’ x 8’, standard beights 8”, 16”, 24” and 32°. and secondary schools. The format of 
a oa to order. Many sandard staging plans, one to 4 the guide is distinctive, having three 
, almost any size s , hi 
PREE—New Catalog, Direct Prices and Discounts, Kates illus- — sone meee A ee 
trations Monroe Foldin Risers, as well as Choral Risers. Also SOF wpe, ips to eachers, an 
Monroe ‘‘Fold-King’’ line of Tables. and - ZF + Resources,” presenting the relevant ma- 
sizes). Folding Chairs, Hat and Coat Racks, Movable Partitions, te 15 tericl in concise form. Other topics in- 
bei cluded are Music for Atypical Children, 


ec. Just write to address ow. may be 

date up to Materials and pigment, and erabaative 

‘riteria, a — 

of the many attractive photographs and 
drawings which illustrate the bulletin. 
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OPERA AND ITS ENJOYMENT. By 
Thomas H. Briggs. (New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University), 1960. 243 p. $4.00. 


Personal Memo—Check These Collections 
This i4 an opportunity you cannot afford to miss 


BACH CHORALES—Walter E. Buszin, Editor 
Twenty-three chorales selected from the best of Bach. 


BACH CHORALES—Second Book—Walter E. Buszin, Editor 
Twenty-two more chorales from an inexhaustible treasury. 

BRAHMS CHORUSES FOR TREBLE VOICES—Harry Robert Wilson, Editor 
Seven gems written for the Ladies Choir of Hamburg. 

FIV z MASTER CHORUSES—Harry Robert Wilson, Editor 

rv average groups. Five of the finest choral masterpieces. 

SELECTED COMPOSITIONS OF PALESTRINA—Arthur Olaf Anderson, Editor 
I he » choic s i . 7 : 
Jeliberate choice: Six examples of the best of Palestrina understanding, enjoyment and delight. 

FRANZ SCHUBERT SONGS FOR TREBLE VOICES—Donald E. Sellew, Editor In this book he shares with the reader 
Six numbers represent the composer's most celebrated melodies. his experiences in learning to enjoy 

PRAETORIUS SETTINGS FOR A CAPPELLA CHOIR—Walter E. Buszin, Editor opera, he brings his understanding of 
16th Century sacred music idiom: ‘““The Golden Age of Sacred Music” education to bear on the listener’s prob- 


ems, d i i ri 
CONTENTS SKILLFULLY SELECTED AND CAREFULLY EDITED eer Ecco gy pe Bagg Pan 
ONLY 35 CENTS EACH 


Thomas Briggs is an educator who, dur- 
ing a long life as teacher, author, lec- 
turer, and administrator, has had a pro- 
nounced effect upon secondary education 
throughout the United States. Now that 
he has retired from teaching, he is turn- 
ing his always abundant energies toward 
his lifelong interest and concern with 
the arts. One result is this story of a 
keen and intelligent music lover who, 
beginning in ignorance, has sought and 
is still seeking ways to increase musical 


biographical sketches of his own prob- 
lems in approaching opera and how he 
sought answers to them. Part II covers 
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SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company Address 
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such matters as the significance of the 
libretto, the function of the voice in 
opera, the orchestra, dance and ballet, 
the overture and its purpose, stage set- 
tings and costumes. 

This does not pretend to be a scholarly 
study. Written in a conversational tone, 
it speaks from one amateur to another 
and attempts to open the door to an 
association with opera which Mr. Briggs 
has found to be a never-ending delight. 
If the scene is set, perhaps, too inti- 
mately with New York City and the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, that is a 


MUSIC FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. Newest MENC-NEA publication. 128 pages. $1.50 single copy. Quantity 
discounts: 2-9 copies 10%; 10 or more 20%. Order from NEA or MENC. 


situation one must accept, for this hap- 
pens to be the background of Mr. Briggs’ 
experience. It is this experience which 
is important to share and one which 
should prove of interest to high school 
and college students. 


write or phone your nearest MOORE office—ask for catalog F2 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois * phone GRaceland 7-3600 

268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, New York * phone EVergreen 3-2800 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Washington * phone EAst 2-2848 
E. R. MOORE CO. or CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. + phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
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AMERICAN CHORAL DIRECTORS ASSOCIATION 


Second Annual Convention 


Columbus, Ohio ¢® April 5-6, 1961 © Deshler-Hilton Hotel 








FoLLow1nc the highly successful first 
annual ACDA convention, held in Atlan- 
tic City in conjunction with the 1960 
MENC Biennial meeting, the convention 
this year will open at the Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel in Columbus, Ohio, April 5 for a 
two-day session, preceding the program 
of the MENC North Central Division, 
over-all dates for which are April 6-10, 
1961. 


Program Highlights. A program de- 
signed for a wide range of interests in 
a limited time is announced by Archie N. 
Jones, ACDA president, and J. Clark 
Rhodes, program chairman. 


Demonstration-Clinic. Procedures for 
the selection of choral singers will be 
discussed and demonstrated by Donald 
T. Bryant, director of the Columbus Boy- 
choir (Princeton, N.J.); William J. Her- 
ring, director, William B. Murrah Sing- 
ers (High School, Jackson, Miss.); and 
George F. Krueger, associate professor, 
of choral music, Indiana University 
(Bloomington). Students will be avail- 
able for demonstration testing. Elwood 
Keister, ACDA secretary-treasurer and 
choral director, University of Florida 
(Gainesville), is chairman. 


Panel Discussions. (1) “A New Con- 
cept in Choral Presentation”—Harry R. 
Wilson, chairman, Music Department, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
(New York); Hugh Ross, director, Schola 
Cantorum ¢New York); Louis Diercks, 
professor of music, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Ron Richards, choral director, 
Lima High School (Ohio). (2) “Problems 
of Musicianship in Choral Organiza- 
tions”—Ferris Ohl, professor of voice 
and chorus, Heidelberg College (Tiffin, 
Ohio); Walter Collins, director of music, 
Oakland College (Michigan State Univer- 
sity) Rochester; and Wilbur Held, head, 
Department of Organ and Church Music, 
Ohio State University, and organist- 
choirmaster, Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Columbus. 


Lecture-Demonstration. “Small Ensem- 
bles in the Choral Curriculum”—Hugh 
Johnson, director, Madrigal Singers, Indi- 
ana University (Bloomington), and stu- 
dents from the School of Music, Indiana 
University. 


Choral Reading Sessions. The program 
includes three reading sessions in which 
those in attendance, assisted by some of 
the performing choral groups, will read 
through choral music. 


Concert. The Ohio State University 
School of Music, Henry A. Bruinsma, 
director, will sponsor a concert Thurs 
day, April 6, in Mershon Auditorium, 
Ohio State University. Features will be: 
(1) Ohio State University Symphonic 
Choir, Louis H. Diercks, director; and 
(2) The Lima High School Choir, Ron 
Richards, director, in “A Choreographed 
Expression of the Choral Art.” Helen Al- 
kire, director, Department of Dance, Ohio 
State University, will serve as choreog- 
rapher. Hugh Ross, director, Schola Can- 
torum, New York City, will serve as con- 
sultant and supervisor of this per- 
formance. 


Performing Groups. Columbus North 
High Choir (Ohio), Evelyn Ross, direc- 
tor; Heidelberg College Choir (Tiffin, 
Ohio), Ferris Ohl, director; Indiana Uni- 
versity Madrigal Singers, Hugh Johnson, 
director: University of Illinois Women’s 
Glee Club, Russell Mathis, director; 
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Lima High School Choir (Ohio), Ron 
Richards, director; Ohio State Univer- 
sity Symphonic Choir, Louis H. Diercks, 
director; and the St. Cloud State College 
Choir (Minnesota), Harvey Waugh, di- 
rector. 


Address. 
the Choral 


Relationships of 
Singing 


“Working 
Director and the 


Teacher—Some Goals To Be Achieved” 

Robert E. Bowlus, associate professor 
of music and director, Women’s Glee 
Club, Ohio Wesleyan University (Dela- 
ware), and treasurer, National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing. 


Kaffeeklatsch. The Columbus Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, Lowell 
Riley, dean, and minister of music, First 
Community Church, Columbus, will spon- 
sor a “Kaffeeklatsch” for the members on 
April 6. Deshler-Hilton Hotel. 


For additional Information, write to J. 
Clark Rhodes, ACDA program chairman, 
11 Music Annex, The University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, or Archie N. Jones, 
president, ACDA, Conservatory of Music, 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





FANFARE AND MARCH —Cascarino 
Full Band $7.50 Symph. Band $10.00 


WHEN JESUS WEPT—Schuman 
Full Band $7.50 Symph. Band $10.00 


CHESTER (Overture for Band) 


—Schuman Fall Band $10.00 
Symph. Band $12.00 
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Theodore Presser Company Introduces 


The Presser SUMMIT BAND SERIES 


. . . the finest music of contemporary composers 
scored for the Symphonic Concert Band. 


For the High School Band ask your music dealer about 


The PRESSER SCHOOL BAND SERIES 


Original compositions of a popular flavor and selected 
arrangements of the classic repertoire 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY ¢ Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


AMERICAN OVERTURE FOR BAND 
—Jenkins Symph. Band $10.00 


THREE JAPANESE DANCES—Rogers 
Full Band $15.00 Symph. Band $18.00 


DIVERTIMENTO FOR BAND 
—Persichetti 
Full Band $10.00 Symph. Band $12.00 
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WRITE FOR 
A Brochure describing 
the uses of the 
AUTOHARP 
in Kindergarten and 
Elementary Schools 


A set of BRAILLE chord labels 
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Oscar Schmidt-international, Inc. 
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Excellent for teaching music reading and part 
singing . . . unusual and delightful melodies... 
artistic and singable texts .. . great variety of 
authentic folk music from many countries 
optional band instrument parts (elementary 
grade) for many songs . . . reference copy 
available at no charge. 


LITTLE FOLK SONGS contains a selection of 34 LEO 1srae 
folk tunes; these are fresh melodies, unspoiled by athena PH GOENR 
»ver-familiarity S~AWNEE Pme8s me oe VEEY ADES 

The new lyrics are not literal translations from the 
foreign languages; they are, rather, transportations of 
the spirit of each song into our native American 
speech-patterns. They “sing” well. For them, we are Hawley Ades arranged each song so that it can be 
deeply appreciative of the work of a new writer in sung effectively in unison. In most of the songs, he 
added a second part which can be very helpful in 


building a unison children’s chorus into a two-part 
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our catalog, Leo Israel 
Besides the usual vocal parts and piano accom 
paniment, Mr. Ades has written simple parts for Ist chorus 
and 2nd Béd Clarinet, Ist and 2nd Flute (or Re If you work with any singers who are just begin 
corder), Ist and 2nd Tonette, Resonator Bells, Tri ning to learn part-singing, we believe they will enjoy 
angle and Tambourine, Cymbal and Drum, and other working with LITTLE FOLK SONGS — regardless 
incidental instruments of their age. That may demonstrate the strength of 
Only the piano part is necessary, but you can the lyrics in this book: children can understand them, 
imagine the color, interest and excitement that these and grown-ups too are attracted to them 
other instruments will add to a performance in ele- Of course, we expect that the most widespread use 
mentary school. All the parts were written for begin of LITTLE FOLK SONGS will be made by elemen- 
ning instrumentalists to play tary school singers. We have never seen any songs 
(The instrumental parts will be published sep that could surpass these in attracting and holding the 
arately before Spring.) interest of elementary school children 


To receive an Introductory Copy of 
LITTLE FOLKS SONGS — at no charge — Shawnee Press, Inc., Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


send this coupon right nou Please send me an Introductory Copy of 
LITTLE FOLK SONGS (G21), at no charge 


Shawnee Fess tt — 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania a ——— SS 








MAGNIFICAT: a striking peoaraarny 
k for mixed chorus. A can ee 
oa - based on the fAfth psalm tone, i _— 
permet ssibilities for performance wi . 
rear ee of instruments organ, —— 
a vie wenn It may be sung @ peng a 
yone 0 a: a 
i full effect. 
pe nar By Ludwig 
Dept. of Music, Muhlenburg 


Total performal 


Lenel, Head of the 
College. $1.49 


CONTEMPORARY LATIN MOTETS: for the 
liturgical church and the concert chorus 
This is a collection of seven original motets 
representing the finest choral literature of 
today — written in the tradition of litur- 
gical music. Composers: Leo Sowerby 
Joseph Jenkins, Robert Kreutz, Jeronimas 
Kacinskas, Edwin Fissinger, Father Rus 
sell Woollen, Burrill Phillips. $1.75 


FRENG, 
sons vine ANSONS: 16th ¢. 
fully tran nglish and Fre Cent 
by Pier ctibed from mate 
, Attaingnant in Paral 
ari 


Well as smal] 
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Four new publications™ evebes oO.) G\ @ 22 =) 8 210) = 92853 Bee 


GILBERT and SULLIVAN OPERETTA: Trial 
by Jury. Short, musical, funny — this is an 
ideal production for presentation by young 
people. Vocal difficulties for the young 
singer have been eliminated by dividing or 
simplifying complicated passages — but no 
important phrases have been omitted. 
Vocal-piano score and chorus parts. Per- 
formance time: 45 minutes. Edited by 
Berta Elsmith. $3.50 


xts. Faith. 


8 abou 
ensembles 


* Sample copies available without charge. Use postage free return card on pages !9, 20 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING CO.,—1834 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 























